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Walter Hoving: Man of High Fashion 














“The most comfortable train ride 
I’ve ever had” exclaimed a Sacra 
mento business man traveling on one 


of the new Budd trains. 


He had no way of knowing it, but 
one of the major contributions to his 
comfort was made by the Budd rail 
way disc brakes with which these 
wonderful trains are equipped. 

Their quietness and smoothness, 
their almost imperceptible action, can 
deceive you about their ability to per 
form their primary job — stopping 
trains quicker. 

Noiselessly. with never a jerk nor 
a jar, they can stop a car weighing 
eighty tons from 100 miles an hour in 
2500 feet. 

In addition. they greatly extend 
the life of car wheels. provide substan 
tial weight reductions, and reduce 
maintenance costs. 

Here is the first basic improve 
ment in railroad braking since the in 
vention of the air brake. Modern high 


Brakes that whisper 





speed railway operation created the 
need for it. Budd found the way to 
develop it. 

“Finding the way” has always 
been the peculiar mission of The Budd 
Company .. . finding the way through 
the use of superior materials and chal- 
lenging. imaginative design. 

It led to the invention of the steel 
automobile body. by Budd; the de- 
velopment of the stecl disc automo- 
bile wheel, by Budd; the lightweight 
streamlined all-stainless steel railway 
passenger car, by Budd. And now, the 
railway disc brake. by Budd. 

Today, Budd is the world’s largest 
independent builder of automobile body 
components. In 15 brief years Budd 
has become the world’s second largest 
builder of railway passenger cars. Budd 
wheels roll in every land . . . precedent, 
indeed, for the future of the Budd rail- 
way disc brake. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 





Behind this Chicago sky line, American Blower Air Han- 
dling Products have been serving commerce, industry and 
public utilities for more than half a century. For air han- 
dling data in the Chicago area, call American Blower— 


FINANCIAL 6-2531-7. 
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Can you vouch for the efficiency of your heating, cooling 
or ventilating system? Could a dust collector relieve a 
nuisance or help you recover valuable material now lost in 
air? For the answers to these and other questions, phone 
any American Blower Branch Office. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 





— in almost every industry know the 
importance of air in process work—and as a 
prime factor in improving both working and selling 
conditions ... Building better equipment for han- 
dling air and for putting air to profitable use has 
been American Blower’s business since 1881. You 
can benefit from this firsthand experience and 
wealth’ of information by specifying American 


Blower Air Handling Equipment for your business. 


If you would like to know how these products 


can be applied profitably to your business, phone 





the nearest American Blower Branch Office or ask 
your heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
contractor. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division ot American Rapiaror & Stavdard Sanitary corroration 
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fly the PACIFIC in 
the 300 m. p. h. 


DC-6 


SLEEPER SERVICE AT 
NO EXTRA COST 


There’s no faster way! Less 
than a day and a half of 
smooth, luxurious cruising 
and you're ready for happy 
landings in Australia or 
New Zealand. Sleep assured, 
for that one overnight flight, 
in a full-length, comfort- 
planned berth. Eat your fill 
of tempting food, deftly 
served, with our compli- 
ments. Enjoy a well-stocked 
cocktail bar. Delight in 
courteous, efficient service. 
And if you wish, stopover at 
Honolulu at no extra fare. 


FLY THE 





eg SOUTHERN CROSS ROUTE 


4 FLIGHTS 





WEEKLY 





San Francisco to Sydney, 
dep. Mon. and Thurs. 


San Francisco to Auckland, 
dep. every Friday. 

(All flights via Honolulu 
and Fiji.) 

Also frequent flights be- 
tween San Francisco and 
Vancouver. 


RESERVATIONS FROM: 
BCPA Booking Office, 347 Stock- 
ton Street, San Francisco, phone 
YUkon 6-6971 or your local 
travel agent or airline office. Gen- 
eral Sales Agents in major U. S. 
cities: British Overseas Airways 
Corp. 





BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 





















Right Rickey 


I believe that Branch Rickey will tell you 
that the player who is pictured in NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 8 was Derrill Pratt, who was a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Browns from 1911 
through 1918, and not the Mahatma as he 
appeared with the Browns, although he was 
a member of the team in 1913-15. 

We all have our troubles so don’t be too 
concerned when the fans start telling you 
about this one. 


J. G. Taytor Spink 


The Sporting News 
St. Louis 


> My attention has been called to the fact 
that some question has been raised as to 
whether or not the picture actually is one of 
“unsensational player Rickey.” I am positive 
that it is, and somewhere among my per- 
sonal possessions is the original print. I will 
vouch for my memory, if not for my ability 
as a player. 
BRANCH RICKEY 
Brooklyn National League Baseball Club 
Brooklyn 


Newsweek trusts Branch Rickey’s mem- 
ory—particularly since Pratt batted right, 
Rickey left. 


Cincinnati Telecasts 


It was with a great deal of interest that 
I read your Periscope item on the televising 
of baseball games (Newsweek, Aug. 8). I 
hasten to correct the apparent mistake and 
impression that the Cincinnati club is not in 
favor of such telecasts. 

On the contrary the attached correspond- 
ence from Gabe Paul discloses a refreshingly 
realistic approach. 

M. C, WaTTERS 


Scripps Howard Radio, Inc. 
Cincinnati 


In response to your inquiry about last 
week’s Newsweek which contained a note 
to the effect that the Cincinnati baseball club 
was dissatisfied with television and proba- 
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Rickey batted left 


bly would discontinue it, I am sure that the 
writer of the article had Cincinnati confused 
with some other team. . . . We would like to 
be able to blame some things on television, 
but unfortunately we cannot... 


GABRIEL PauL 

The Cincinnati Baseball Club 

Cincinnati 

Periscope’s note simply reported “growing 
opposition to televised baseball in major- 
league cities like Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Cincinnati.” This was a factual report of 
complaints being voiced within the “bhase- 
ball trade.” It did not say that Cincinnati 
“probably would discontinue it.” 


President Garfield’s Church 


You list President Garfield as a member 
of, or attending, the Episcopal Church 
(Newsweek, Aug. 8). This I think is an 
error. Mr. Garfield was a Christian, and... 
he attended the Vermont Avenue Church of 
Christians [in Washington]. I also have the 
same story from my grandfather and others 
who were contemporaries of Mr. Garfield. 

There is a story that [President Garfield’s] 
Negro coachman, being a man of much dig- 
nity, drove the Presidential carriage around 
to a big church and there waited until 
church services were over, then going back 
to pick up Mr. Garfield. 

H. H. Hopkins 

Ironton, Ohio 


Newsweek did not say Mr. Garfield was 
a member of the Episcopal Church. The 
story did say he was one of seven Presidents 
who attended St. James Episcopal Chapel at 
Long Branch, N.J., during their summer 
vacations. 


‘Sergeant Vaughan’ 


Permit me to donate a forecast for yout 
justly famous Periscope department: Gen- 
eral Vaughan will be Sergeant Vaughan 
before the snow flies. 

, G. L. AucusTE 


St. Louis 


Klux Continued 


You published a letter from a member of 
the United States Marine Corps (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 8) in which he berated the Ku Klux 
Klan for carrying the American flag. I'm just 
as much against the undemocratic practices 
of the Klan as the Marine is, but I object to 


Newsweek 
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beclouding the issue by questioning its pa- 
f triotism ... 

If we are to obliterate the Ku Klux Klan, 
we must not bring into the controversy ir- 
relevant issues like Americanism and democ- 
racy . . . Instead we must oppose them on 
the real issues: tolerance, human rights, and 
law and order. 
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THAT SALAMANDERS 
.. LIVED IN FIRE,LED 
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ArTHUR A, GILBERT 
Commander, U.S.N.R. 





Winnetka, Il. 


Wy, Pure Sweat 


Far be it from me to scoff at the troubles 
f 44 of perspiring American manhood, but was 
ia that picture of a hot American in your Aug. 
§ issue on the up and up? The gentleman 
in question seems to be suffering more from 


hat the paraffin than perspiration. 

mfused 

like to Dorotuy MOooNEy 
vision, New York City 

. i Miss Mooney must have spent late July 
AUL 


in air-conditioned quarters. Photographer 
Bill Finn insists he merely snapped “some- 
one who looked and felt like I did those days.” 
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“ KéM‘CENTURY' PAC 
_ /S USED IN BASEMENTS, 
SOT Tecnet-aaxartons ATTICS AND OTHER ROOMS, 
No paraffin 70 MAKE HOMES MORE ATTRACTIVE, 
MORE LIVABLE 
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‘eld was 
a K&M’s “‘Century”’ Apac asbestos-cement board 
eside “14: : 
hapel a has as many uses as a building has sides, whether for 
summer k farm buildings, industrial sheathing or home remodel- S) 
make sure ing jobs—outside or inside—for walls or ceilings. With 
of your copy moderate first cost and practically none for upkeep, 
Apac is quick and easy to install, never needs pro- 
for your mail subscription today oi tective paint. Fire can’t hurt it. 
t: Gen- : ; 
Vaughan ; ““Century”’ Apac comes in flat sheets 4’ by 8’ that can 
name oN — - be cut to size by simply scoring and snapping off. 
| ° \ a AY 
overs sree =o Your K&M Dealer will gladly show you how Apac can 
city [ soe sone help solve many of your building problems. See him 
/ « XY or write to us direct. 
State ~~ 
»mber of Vas C) one yeer $6.50 | Native made chibestos ... 
WSWEEK, C0 two years $10.00 | Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 
Ku Klux 
Tm just ~ | a * - + - N 
Seuail KREASBEY & MATTISO? 
‘ 152 West 42 Street 
ct to . y yr + x sa . a ry 
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I’m a Salesman 4. 





RENT A NEW CAR FROM 








"Yes sir, it does pay! Wherever | am, at home or away, | can 
rent a new Chevrolet or other fine car from Hertz at any time, 
day or night, and make my calls quickly in comfort and style. 
I can cover my territory faster, and make more calls. My boss, 
too, travels the Hertz way. He leaves his own car for the family, 
and uses one from Hertz.” 

Have you tried the Hertz way? If not, you're due for a happy 
experience. You can rent a car from Hertz for an hour, a day 
or a week, just as long as you want it. Rates are reasonable 
and several can ride for the same cost as one! Read below 
the many Hertz advantages. Only Hertz, world’s largest, can 
give you so much for so little. Call your local Hertz station 
listed under “H", “Hertz Driv-Ur-Self”, in the telephone direc- 
tory for full information. For an up-to-the-minute directory of 
all Hertz stations in more than 400 cities and for complete 
information, write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 699, 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES YOU'LL ENJOY 


CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... You can enjoy Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in 
any of more than 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and 
international system—largest in the world—over 25 years’ expe- 
rience. 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or other 
fine car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as private as 
your own. Fleets have been increased over 50 per cent. 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ 


HERTZ 


and Drive it yourself 





EASY AS A. B. C.... (A) Go to a Hertz station. (B) Show your 
driver's license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the car and go! 


RESERVATIONS... You can reserve a car for use at home, or if 
traveling, before you leave home at your local Hertz station or rail- 
road or gir line ticket counters and at travel agencies. It will be 
ready on arrival. 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible Hertz 
patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National Courtesy Card. 
Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by all Hertz 
stations. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION... Whenever you rent a car from 
any Hertz station you are always assured proper Public Liability, 
Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance—written with reliable 
companies. 


A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE... In Topeka, Kan., 419 Jackson 
St., the weekday daytime rate is $5.00 per 24 hours, plus 7c per 
mile, which means that a car taken out on any weekday at 5:00 
P.M.—driven 40 miles, returned before 5:00 P.M. on the next day 
—costs only $7.80, including gas, oil and insurance, regardless of 
how many ride. Less miles or additional miles, 7c per mile. 


TRUCKS .... Hertz is also the world’s 
largest truck leasing and rental organi- 
zation. Trucks are available at most 
Hertz stations for occasional rental or 
long-term lease. Call your local Hertz 
station for full information and com- 
° . 
plete details. : 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, 
licenses are being granted to respon- 
sible local interests to operate as part 
of the Hertz System. For complete in- 
formation write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 699, 218 S, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Iil. 
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ROMULUS ROAMED: You've probably been reading about 
Remus, the talking myna bird which has become President 
Truman's latest pet. Ever since NEwsweek published an 
exclusive picture, the White House bird has come in for 
considerable press and radio com- 
ment. There’s a sequel. Just when 
Remus was being featured in 
Newsweek, his brother, Rom- 
ulus, which Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson had given to White 
House physician Brig. Gen. Wal- 
lace H. Graham, was on the lam. 
General Graham was in a sweat. 
Thanks to the NEwsweex story, 
everything came out all right. 
Several blocks from the Graham house a tree surgeon was 
doctoring a failing oak as a woman passed and heard 
someone call “Hello,” and then: “What a pretty baby!” 
The tree surgeon was defending himself as best he could 
against a charge of “mashing” when Romulus hopped 
down on his head and said “Hello.” Having read the News- 
WEEK story of Remus in a local paper, the tree man knew 
exactly what to do. 





CONFIRMATION: Periscope, July 25: “Best-informed 
sources expect the Communists to poll a maximum 6% vote 
at the August election in the Western zone of Germany.” 
Actual result, Aug. 14: The Communists received 5.7%. 


TV TOAST: We've come to realize that publishing a maga- 
zine and producing a television show constitute a two-way 
news street. Of course, the television staff receives many 
ideas for guest interviews from stories in NEwsweek, but 
on occasion editors participating on the program obtain 
ideas for future stories from guests appearing on News- 
week Views the News (DuMont network, Monday, 8-8:30 
p.m. EDT). Incidentally, our enthusiasm for doing double 
news duty has been heightened by Variety’s Aug. 10 re- 
view. That authority on show business stamped Newsweek 
Views the News as “a first-rate public-affairs program.” 


OVERSEAS SHUTTLE: The Foreign Tides column by In- 
ternational Affairs Director Joseph B. Phillips is missing 
while he is vacationing in Italy. When next his signed com- 
ment does appear, it will bear a London dateline, for Mr. 
Phillips is planning to be in England during its anticipated 
September “crisis month.” 


WORTH NOTING: Will Germany be admitted to the 
Council of Europe? If so, when? See page 29 . . . America 
will not consent to Britain’s request to increase the price of 
gold. For the reasons why, see pages 7 and 32... One 
intriguing story after another is popping out of the deep 
freezers in Washington (see page 15). 


THE COVER: There’s no doubt that Walter Hoving looks 
like a man who should have a lot to say about how fash- 
ionable women should dress. But his brilliant executive 
record is the main reason why he 
confidently expects to take over style 
leadership in the retail field. This 
week, in Chicago, the president of 
the Hoving Corp. takes a long step 
toward his goal. The story of his 
progress to date and his chances 
of final achievement begins on page 
56 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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GIANT CYCLOTRON TO PROBE DEEPER 
INTO MYSTERIES OF ATOM 











A new cyclotron that is expected to penetrate deeper into the secrets of the 
atomic universe than has ever been possible before was completed during the 
summer at Columbia University’s nuclear physics research center at Irvington, | 
N. Y. This “super-ultra microscope,”’ as it has been called, will accelerate 
protons to an unprecedented energy of 400,000,000 electron volts, enough to 
smash any atom into its components. 

The formidable forces the cyclotron generates are matched by the massiveness 
of its parts. Central element is the great forged-steel magnet, weighing 2,000 tons 


and assembled from 38 steel blocks weighing up to 60 tons each. 





The magnet was built and assembled by Bethlehem Steel. The photograph 2 
above shows the magnet as it is being installed at the nuclear research center. 
At the left is shown one of the huge steel ingots from which Bethlehem 


forged and machined the pieces that were assembled to form the magnet. ‘Ihis 





ingot, a 460,000-pound mass of glowing metal, is one of the largest ever made. 
g i & g 


BETHLEHEM STEEL “a> . 


SERVES THE NATION 
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What's Behind Today's News and 


What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

General Vaughan was still meddling 
in Army affairs last week—but in a 
benign way. Responding to requests for 
help he (1) got a soldier out of the 
swardhouse at Ft. Belvoir long enough 
to serve as best man at a wedding in 
\lexandria, Va., and (2) arranged to 
have funeral services in San Francisco 
tor a soldier killed in the Pacific held on 
Saturday so that the relatives, Italian- 
\merican workers, could attend 
Mrs. Truman assures solicitous friends 
that the current publicity about her 
deep-treeze gift doesn’t upset her. Hav- 
ing been through so many campaigns, 
she says, she’s used to that sort of 
thing and doesn’t let it worry her 
Paul Herzog, chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, won't seek re- 
appointment when his term expires next 
summer. In fact he’s thinking of resign- 
ing this fall... Philip Jessup, the State 
Department’s top diplomatic trouble 
shooter, may return to his Columbia pro- 
fessorship next February, when his cam- 
pus leave expires. The university post 
pays less than his $25,000 salary as am- 
hassador-at-large, but there are fewer 
expenses .. . Karl Bendetsen, San Fran- 
cisco attorney, is a good bet to be ap- 
pointed as Assistant Army Secretary. 


Democratic Campaign Funds 

The Democratic National Committee, 
its bank account bulging since Truman’s 
victory last fall, will largely finance the 
campaigns of Democratic candidates for 
the Senate and House in 1950. Assurance 
that plenty of money will be available 
for candidates facing close contests was 
given Representative Kirwan of Ohio, 
chairman of the Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, by party 
leaders at an unpublicized meeting the 
other day. Kirwan, whose committee 
now has practically no money in its bank 
account, bluntly told national-committee 
officials that they would have to provide 
the bulk of the funds needed for the off- 
year campaign. Irritated before the meet- 
ing, Kirwan was more than pleased at 
the outcome. 


Free Rider 

Rep. Victor Wickersham, the Okla- 
homa Democrat who sells Washington 
real estate and appears in automobile- 
tire ads on the side, is in bad with the 
Air Force. Wickersham boasted on Capi- 
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tol Hill that he could go anywhere in the 
country on an Air Force plane—because 
he knew the right people at the Penta- 
gon. The talk got back, and word went 
around that Wickersham wasn't to be 
carried on anv Air Force flight going out 


of Washington. Wickersham bounced 
back. called Secretary Johnson, and got 
things straightened out. He’s still free- 
riding thé MATS planes. 


GOP Party Fight 

Rep. Hugh Scott Jr. of Pennsylvania, 
whose forces lost control of the Republi- 
can National Committee recently when 
Guy Gabrielson of New Jersey was 
elected chairman by a narrow margin, 
is keeping his lines intact. He plans a 
counterassault against Gabrielson next 
vear if the new chairman fails to accom- 
plish the reorganization and rebuilding 
of the party, which Scott thinks is neces- 
sary. Scott tells associates that he has 49 
votes on the committee, only three short 
of a majority, which will stick with him. 
He believes he can get the added ones if 
Gabrielson fails to deliver. “If it comes 
to another scalping, I'm an expert on 
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how it’s done,” he says. Scott insists he 
has no ambition to get the chairmanship 
back for himself. 


National Notes 

Congressional mail on economy con- 
tinues to be heavier than on any other 
subject. People who are unemployed ot 
who are working only part time tell thei: 
congressmen that they 
“throwing money 
Europe” 


ought to stop 
down the rathole ot! 
...A bill passed by the Senate 
is making two members of the Federal 
Communications Commission do some 
soul searching. A provision would pro- 
hibit FCC officials from resigning to take 
high-paid jobs in the industries they reg 
ulated. Two FCC members have offers 
thev re considering When Truman 
makes his appointments to the expanded 
judiciary, a famous name will be added 
to the roster of Federal judges—that of 
Assistant Solicitor General George Wash- 
ington, collateral descendant of his great 
namesake ... The Air Force is stepping 
up its training of bomber crews in the 
Arctic Margarine-tax-repeal propo- 
nents have given up hope of action at 
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| Britain Must Help 

Britain will have to take the initia- 
tive on moves to solve her financial 
crisis. This is the policy line the 
American delegation is taking for the 
coming Washington talks with top 
British and Canadian officials. 

The U. S. will say at the start that 
a promise of devaluation of the pound 
cannot be considered a “favor” or trad- 
ing point, but something essential to 
Britain’s self-preservation. The cur- 
rent mood is flatly to reject any pro- 
posal to devalue the dollar by increas- 
ing the price of gold (see page 32). 

Nor will the U. S. suggest any 
further dollar loans to Britain. The 
Administration, however, isn’t dead-set 
against additional financial aid (beyond 
ECA programs) if it becomes the 
key to Britain’s solution of currency 
convertibility and freer trade. 
In refusing to bring forward an 
American program, Washington wants 
to avoid being (1) exposed to the 
charge of trying to tell Britain how to 
run her business—an issue that would 
certainly crop up in the British election 
campaign—and (2) forced into a cor- 
ner where the promise of devaluation 
of the pound would be used to wring 
further concessions from the U. S. 
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Consideration will be given, how- 
ever, to requests for increased U. S. 
purchases of British colonial products 
such as rubber, tin, manganese, and 
chrome for stockpiling, and further 
lowering of tariffs through the recip- 
rocal-trade program. 

On the political side, there'll be the 
problem of a common front against 
Communism in Asia. While Treasury 
Secretary Snyder and Cripps talk dol- 
lar-pound problems, Acheson will ap- 
proach Foreign Secretary Bevin on 
British trade relations with the Chi- 
nese Communists. Bevin thinks busi- 
ness-as-usual may save Britain’s Chi- 
nese investments and the crown colony 
of Hong Kong; Acheson holds that 
only a trade boycott will bring China’s 
Reds to reasonable terms. Bevin is ex- 
pected to seek a U. S. promise for joint 
defense of Hong Kong. Acheson isn’t 
sold on the idea; he thinks the Com- 
munists may take the city without 
firing a shot—simply by cutting it off 
from the mainland on which it de- 
pends for trade and supplies. 

With these China questions settled, 
some of the haze enveloping U. S. 
policy elsewhere in Asia also may be 
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this session, despite Majority Leader 
Lucas’s plea that the Senate should con- 
sider the House-passed bill before it 
quits. Action at the next session looks 
probable. 


vW 


Trends Abroad 

In his recent talk with Stalin, U.S. 
Ambassador Kirk said he hoped he’d be 
allowed to visit Russian Arctic and Black 
Sea ports. It was a hint to remind Stalin 
that the Soviet envoy to Washington 
may travel where he pleases in the U. S. 
. . . Expect further coups in the Arab 
East like the seizure of power in Syria by 
Col. Sami Hinnawi. Virtually all the 
Arab governments were weak even be- 
fore the war in Palestine and now are 
barely holding on . .. Watch for renewed 
Communist-sponsored strikes and turmoil 
in France this fall. 


Seviet Radio War 

U.S. Air Force officials are among those 
acutely disturbed by Russia’s effective 
jamming of Voice of America broadcasts. 
Washington concedes that the Russians 
have done an amazing job and revealed 
much greater advance in radio and elec- 
tronic techniques than previously was 
believed possible. Jamming of U.S. 
broadcasts is often effective within a 
matter of seconds. This means that the 
Soviet monitors locate the U.S. signal, 
advise the network of jamming. stations 
what the frequency is, and get counter- 
signals started before much news _ has 
reached the Soviet listener. Such a svs- 
tem shows that the Russians at least un- 
derstand the techniques that would be 
used in a radar-detection system. 


Finland’s Communists 

Despite alarming headlines, Washing- 
ton sees no international complications 
ahead in the struggle between Finland's 
government and striking Communist la- 
bor groups. The strikers’ appeal for Rus- 
sian intervention is an oft-used tactic 
which Moscow has previously ignored. 
Although the Russian press periodically 
denounces Finnish officials as “oppres- 
sive,” Russo-Finnish diplomatic relations 
are cordial, and Russian-Finnish trade 
thrives. Moreover, the Finns are not ex- 
posed to a Russian-backed Communist 
coup on the Czechoslovak pattern, since 
the Communists have achieved little in- 
filtration of their government. 


More Aid for Tito 
Yugoslavia 


will receive more U.S. 


economic and financial help to bolster 


Marshal Tito’s cold war with Moscow. 
The promised “made-in-Pittsburgh” steel 
mill will be buttressed by even larger 
machine shipments, financed by _Inter- 
national Bank and U.S. loans. Truman's 
policy aims at making Yugoslavia an in- 
dustrial example to tempt Bulgaria and 
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other backward Balkan neighbors to turn 
against the Cominform, move into the 
Western camp, and claim similar _re- 
wards. Tito wants a $250,000,000 in- 
dustrial program, all financed through 
Washington; he may get as much as half 
in the next two years. An International 
Bank mission now in Belgrade is sizing 
up timber and mineral resources Yugo- 
slavia may pledge for loans. 


Vv 


Red-Tape Note 

A South Dakota farmer complained to 
Senator Mundt that he had to secure 75 
signatures in applying for a Commodity 
Credit granary loan of $249.05. Skeptical 
at first, Mundt checked up. Here’s the 
score: The county-committee representa- 
tive had to sign his name twice to the 
forms; the register of deeds, five times; 
the borrower, fifteen times; his wife, 
fourteen times; the bank officer, five 


times; a notary public, twenty times; one 
witness, nine times, and the other, five 
times. Result: Mundt got a promise that 
CCC loan forms will be simplified. 


Business Footnotes 

Prices for old houses and also for farm 
real estate are expected to continue to 
slide . . . Anti-Truman forces are muster- 
ing strength to fight a section in the om- 
nibus private-housing bill now being 
considered by Congress which would au- 
thorize direct housing loans to veterans. 
Under the proposal the Veterans Admin- 
istration would be given a $300,000,000 
fund for making home loans to ex-Gl’s 
who cannot obtain private 4% money . . . 
Tucked away in various appropriations 
bills now in the works in Congress is 
authority for $5,500,000,000 in Federal 
government construction—nearly twice 
the amount involved in the old New Deal 
public-works program Consumer- 
income note: Livestock men say demand 
from housewives for top-grade beef and 
other expensive cuts is falling off. 
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Movie Notes 

As a result of the publicity given In- 
grid Bergman's domestic problems dur- 
ing the filming of her new picture on 
the Italian island of Stromboli, producer 
Howard Hughes has discarded the orig- 
inal title, “After the Storm,” and will 
call the film simply “Stromboli” . . . Brit- 
ish producers are paging Danny Kaye for 
the role of “Bottom” in a Technicolor 
remake of Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” . If William Wyler 
acquires picture rights from Irene Selz- 
nick, Bette Davis will be starred in a 
cinema version of “A Streetcar Named 
Desire” . . . Actual slaying of the wife 
of a “blanked-out” GI will be the basis 
of Warner's “The Kenneth Long Murder 
Case.” The story was front-page copy 
when it happened . . . Metro is giving 


star build-up to Mario Lanza, opera 
singer, after his performance in “That 
Midnight Kiss.” He will again be teamed 
with Kathryn Grayson in “This Week 
End Is Yours.” 


Tax-Free Tickets 

Advocates of repeal of the wartime ex- 
cise taxes are encouraged in their drive 
by the growing sale-of American railroad 
and airline tickets in Canada, where they 
can be purchased between any points in 
the U.S. without the payment of the 15% 
Federal tax. Sales, which started on a 
small scale across from Detroit after 
Canada repealed its 15% tax on trans- 
portation, are growing rapidly, according 
to reports reaching Washington. Mail- 
order establishments are being opened 
in Canadian cities to sell tickets tax-free 
by mail to persons in the U.S. While 
sponsors of the repeal drive have little 
hope for repeal legislation at this session, 
they feel that this new development will 
help speed through a bill early in the 
next. 


Radio Lines 

You can expect Andre Kostelanetz 
and a 55-piece orchestra to return to 
CBS this fall under the sponsorship of 
Esso. A special feature will be the works 
of young student composers . CBS 
will give its costly comedy series, Lile 
With Luigi, another thirteen weeks in 
which to tempt sponsorship. If unsuc- 
cesstul, the entire project will be shelved 

. A trend of the times in radio-TV 
is indicated by the switch of This Is 
Broadway, new CBS radio variety show, 
to television this fall. The radio version 
will be junked Philip Morris has 
bought Candid Camera to replace the 
Tex and Jinx Preview on CBS television 
.. . Although Lucille Ball will star next 
season in her own radio program, My 
Favorite Husband, plans also are being 
made to have her as a guest star on Bob 
Hope’s show as much as possible to take 
advantage of their success as a Holly- 
wood movie team. 


Miscellany 

Edwin A. Fadiman Jr., nephew of 
Clifton Fadiman, has authored “The 
Voice and the Light,” a novel based on 
the early girlhood of Saint Joan, to be 
published next month by Crown . . . Of 
the ten best sellers in Japan during the 
first six months of 1949, four were writ- 
ten by the same man—Dr. Takashi 
Nagai, a Nagasaki atom-bomb victim. 
First cn the list was his “Leaving My 


Children Behind.” “The Bells of Naga- 


saki” was third, “The Rosary” sixth, and 
“River of Life” tenth . . . Atomic scien- 
tists are seeking to date ancient Egyp- 
tian tombs to the nearest 100 years. 
Their method is to calculate the degree 
of radioactivity in organic carbon found 
there. 
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40 of a Success Story.. 


Closely identified with the B&O’s huge and smooth-running 
freight movement in the Baltimore area are ten of these 1000 hp. 
Fairbanks-Morse locomotives. 

Here in the Locust Point Yard, for instance, No. 306 is provid- 
ing an excellent assist in moving up to 8500 cars per day over 
the yard’s some 115 tracks. 

In important work like this — which includes servicing the 
B&O's Marine Terminal and 3,500,000 bu. grain elevator — the 
availability and low maintenance of Fairbanks-Morse diesel 


power are money-saving assets. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago §, IIl. 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES * PUMPS « SCALES 
MOTORS ¢ GENERATORS + STOKERS + RAILROAD MOTOR 
CARS and STANDPIPES « FARM EQUIPMENT ¢ MAGNETOS 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A single appropriations bill, wrapping up all the annual 
supply measures in one package, will be written in the House 
next year. It will be accompanied by an estimate of Federal 
revenues so the legislators will not have to work in the dark 
as at present. Appropriations Committee Chairman Cannon 
has decided these steps can be taken without enabling legis- 
lation. 

Each supply bill will be written as a chapter of the omnibus 
measure and will be amended and voted upon separately as 
a prelude to enactment of the entire bill. The Senate will not 
have to observe this procedure, though it probably will fol- 
low suit. 


A conflict over item-veto power is expected to develop be- 
tween White House and Capitol. Cannon believes authority 
to toss out individual items while accepting the remainder of 
the bill would place too much power in the Executive. He 
would prefer a veto of the entire measure which specifies par- 
ticular objections. 


> Compromise farm legislation, scaling down high support 
prices voted by the House, faces a stiff floor fight in the Sen- 
ate. Support prices as high as or very close to present levels 
may eventually emerge. 

Senators up for reelection will be reluctant to let the Aiken 
law, cutting supports, become effective or to vote something 
like the Anderson proposal which lowers them a little less. 
Republicans fear that lowered support prices in 1950 will 
make it easier for the Administration to shove the Brannan 
cash-subsidy plan through the next session. 


> Cuts in excise taxes are out this session, despite the current 
demand sparked by Senator George. Chairman Doughton of 
the House Ways and Means Committee will resist any such 
proposal as long as the nation is involved in deficit financing. 
An irresistible drive to reduce them in the next session is an- 
ticipated as election time approaches. Barring a sharp business 
rise and deep appropriations slash, Doughton will continue to 
oppose excise-tax cuts unless compensating revenue is ob- 
tained from some other source. An increase in personal or 
corporation levies is unlikely in an election year. 


Revision of the tax structure to spur capital investment, wide- 
ly demanded by the business world, will be studied by the 
tax-writing committees in the next session. As long as the 
budget remains unbalanced, such demands may be ignored. 


> The next big Washington show will be the lobby investiga- 
tion, now expected in the fall. House members will run it 
without Senate help unless the Senate comes in on their terms. 
This means the Senate will have to by-pass Judiciary Chair- 
man McCarran in the selection of its members for a joint 
group—an unlikely prospect. 


A likely target for the investigators will be the real-estate 
lobby, which fought public housing. Government agencies 
also will come under scrutiny, especially the Army Corps of 
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Engineers, suspected of instigating opposition to Hoover- 
commission proposals affecting it. 

Revision of the lobby-registration law is the ultimate goal of 
the inquiry. 


> The investigation of labor-management relations, to be con- 
ducted later this year and next by the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee, is expected to produce no surprises. Capitol Hill ob- 
servers believe it will serve the Democrats as an editorial 
vehicle against the Taft-Hartley Act during the 1950 elections. 


> Senate consideration of the Mundt-Ferguson-Johnston Com- 
munist-control bill is unlikely this year. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which has been sitting for more than a month on a 
favorable subcommittee report, is badly split on constitutional 
issues raised by the measure. 


Even if these issues are resolved in the next session, final 
enactment remains dubious because of President Truman's 
known opposition to legislation of this type. A veto, however, 
would be welcomed by Republicans and Dixiecrats as good 
campaign ammunition for 1950. 


> Greater participation by small business in Marshall-plan 
exports, in accordance with Congressional directive, is 
planned by the ECA. A counseling program, as distinguished 
from straight information aid, will be announced soon. 


Local chambers of commerce, banks, and trade associations 
will be instructed how to (1) help the businessman determine 
whether his product fits into the recovery program and (2) 
evaluate the potential market. The ECA will not help the 
small businessman, any more than the large, to dump con- 
sumer goods or luxuries unessential to European recovery. 


> Congressional-committee approval ot the B-36 as a true 
intercontinental bomber is confidently expected by the Air 
Force as a result of the current investigation by the House 
Armed Services Committee. Neutral observers of the early 
hearings are inclined to agree. 


> No legislation at this session is expected to result from the 
extensive hearings on the airlines’ financial condition. Senator 
Johnson, who conducted the investigation, may write a bill 
for action later, separating mail pay from subsidies. 


> Peace in the electrical industry is expected no matter what 
comes out of the steel-wage hearings. The CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers are believed to be in no position to put up a 
militant front because of internal troubles over the Commu- 
nist issue and layoffs in the appliance sections of the industry. 


Continuance of the three-day week in the coal industry seems 
likely until present oversize stockpiles are reduced and the 
approach of colder weather places John L. Lewis in a better 
bargaining position Lewis is expected then to clamp down 
on the operators for something better than the steelworkers 
will get, particularly an increase in the 20-cent-a-ton royalty 
for his welfare fund. 
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Peace power gers a hoost 


If you agree with most of your fellow 
Americans that a strong U. S. Air Force 
is a potent factor in maintaining peace, 
this picture should cheer you. 


It is the new Bocing B-47 Stratojet, 
fastest bomber in this country — prob- 
ably in the world. 


Slim, swept-back wing and tail sur- 
faces and streamlined nacelles, mounted 
below the thin wings, give the B-47 a 
radically new look. But far more star- 
tling is the performance made possible 
by these and other features. 


With its six powerful jet engines and 
auxiliary rocket units, the B-47 can take 
off and climb at almost incredible 


speed. It can carry 20,000 pounds of 
bombs. And it flies at better than ten 
miles a minute. In February it set a 
transcontinental record of 3 hours, 46 
minutes—from Moses Lake, Washing- 
ton, to Andrews Field, Maryland, at an 
average speed of 607.8 mph. for the 
entire non-stop flight! 


Bocing leadership in engineering and 
design gave America the B-17 and the 
B-29, backbone of our bomber force in 
World War II. It developed the B-50 
Superfortress which holds a similar 
place in today’s long-range bombard- 
ment. And in the new B-47 Stratojet, 
Boeing has produced another great air- 
plane to help preserve world peace. 


AIR POWER 


Built by Boeing for the Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojets, U S 
the B-50 Superfortresses, and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the Army, the L-I5 Scout liaison 


planes; and for five major airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocruisers. 


ASF 
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A Boeing B-47 Stratojet darts into the sky with 
rocket-assisted take-off. 
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The Bipartisan Honeymoon Is Over 


General Bradley testified for this pro- 
gram—not half a loaf but the whole loaf 
.. . General Marshall . . . thinks this 
whole amount is necessary. I fear not to 
follow their advice . . . The United States 
has been challenged by leadership. We 
must accept it, or the world will not be a 
fit place in which to live.” 

it was Speaker Sam Rayburn pleading 
with the House of Representatives to 
pass the Administration’s $1,450,000,000 
program to help arm Western Europe and 
other potential allies standing between 
the United States and Soviet Russia. His 
speech, one of the most eloquent of the 
session, was applauded—and disregarded. 

What the House voted was the 
very half loaf Rayburn had warned 
against. Instead of the two-year re- 
armament program President Tru- 
man and his aides had asked for, 
the bill finally passed by a vote of 
238 to 122 authorized a one-year 
program to cost $869,505,000. The 
biggest single item in the bill— 
$1,160,990,000 for Western Europe 
-was cut in half. Greece and Tur- 
key together were allotted $211,- 
370,000;* Iran, Korea, and the 
Philippines $27,640,000. 

Defeat: The outcome was a 
shock to Rayburn and other Con- 
gressional leaders, as it was to the 
Truman Administration. It was the 
first defeat of consequence which 
Mr. Truman had suffered in the 
area of foreign policy and the first 
time bipartisan support of a meas- 
ure to contain Russian Communism 
had collapsed. Some of the same 
men who had been pillars of Ad- 
ministration strength in previous 
tests were in the forefront of the revolt 
this time. 

Indeed, the commander of the opposi- 
tion forces was Rep. James Richards of 
South Carolina, top-ranking Democratic 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and formerly a Truman general in floor 
fights on foreign-policy questions. The 
most important test vote was a 209-to- 
151 roll call carrying his motion to cut 
$75,345,000 out of the cash authorization 
for Western Europe. Having won so de- 
cisively on this, Richards remained in con- 
tro! the rest of the way. 

_He insisted that he had not changed 

"In addition to $50,000,000 previously authorized 





sides—that as much could be done for 
Western European defense for one year 
under his bill as could have been done 
under the Truman version. All he was do- 
ing, he explained, was forcing the Ad- 
ministration to come back after one year, 
report on its progress, and ask Congress 
for a further authorization. But the sup- 
port he got from Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 
New York American Laborite, who habit- 
ually sees these things Russia’s way, came 
as a mocking echo to Richards’s explana- 
tion. So did the comment of John M. 
Vorys of Ohio, high-ranking Republican 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and until now a leading supporter of 





International 


Norman Thomas opposes arms for Europe* 


bipartisanism, that the House vote ex- 
pressed “lack of confidence” in the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. 

On the important Richards motion 71 
Democrats joined 137 Republicans and 
Marcantonio to rout the Administration. 
Seventy-three members of the House ei- 
ther had been absent unavoidably, were 
paired, or weren’t interested enough to 
vote. 

By 7:45 p.m., Thursday, when the final 
vote was taken, it had become apparent 
that this Congress no longer was willing 
to support President Truman’s foreign 


*Receiving the advice: Sens. Tom Connally (left) 
and Walter George ( center). 


policy all the way. The halfheartedness 
of the House, which had been coming on 
for some time, had produced a _ half 
measure. The Senate, which last week 
was going through the motions of hear- 
ing Norman Thomas, the Socialist, and 
spokesmen for other minority groups in 
opposition to arms aid, might pass the 
full Administration program this time 
and force the House into a more than 
halfway compromise. 

But the foreign-policy honeymoon was 
over. Growing sentiment for economy, 
the easing tension in East-West relations, 
a spreading skepticism about Europe’s 
willingness and ability to organize for a 
common defense, and enthusiasm about 
air power and the atom bomb as the 
really reliable implements of United 
States and world defense against Soviet 
aggression had all contributed to the 
gradual change in sentiment which cul- 
minated in the halfway House re- 
volt. 

Other factors were the apparent 
indifference of the public (many 
congressmen hadn't received a 
single letter in favor of arms aid) 
and the Administration’s insistence 
upon keeping some of its most 
effective arguments for the full aid 
bill secret. 


Significance-- 


It was almost inevitable that the 
bipartisan coalition which has sus- 
tained the President’s developing 
policy of Soviet containment since 
the war would sometime fall apart. 
It has been getting shakier for sev- 
eral months. The fall of China 
strained it. So did Mr. Truman’s re- 
cent confession that the recession at 
home and heavy spending abroad 
had forced him to resume govern- 
ment operation in the red. 

What kept the coalition effective 
so long was the sense of crisis 
whipped up by the Soviet Union in its 
seizure of power in Czechoslovakia, its 
Berlin blockade, and other menacing 
passes at its neighbors to the West. Unless 
its present maneuvers in Finland develop 
into another crisis, the tension will prob- 
ably continue to diminish. The question 
then will be whether American democ- 
racy is patient enough to sustain an ex- 
pensive long-range foreign policy when 
the goad of recurring crises is removed. 

The House action was not a reversal 
of established policy. Rather it was an- 
other step involving the United States in 
the affairs of Western Europe—this time 
military involvement. It was a reversal for 
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the Administration only in that it was a 
shorter step than Mr. Truman and his ad- 
visers advocated. It will implement the 
Atlantic Pact by placing some of the arms 
necessary for emergency defense in the 
hands of the signatories at American ex- 
pense. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Rough Going for Harry 


With the Federal government growing 
in size and ungainliness, talk of reorgan- 
ization has always been greeted by 
vociferous approval. But between talk 
and action lies a tortuous road full of 
patronage pitfalls and_ special-interest 
obstacles. Plan after plan has come to 
grief on this road. 

When Congress approved a reorgani- 
zation act last June, empowering the 
President to streamline the executive 
branch along lines suggested by the 
Hoover commission, it seemed likely that 
Harry S. Truman might yet be able to 
make history by negotiating the perilous 
road, That Mr. Truman immediately 
submitted seven proposals to Congress 
seemed to augur well. Unless a constitu- 
tional majority of either house rejected 
the proposals within 60 days—or by 
Aug. 19—they would become law. 

Last week, with time running out, 
the Senate grappled with the Adminis- 
tration’s first tentative steps in reorgani- 
zation. Plan No. 1, the most far-reaching 
of the seven, called for the creation of 
a Department of Welfare, headed by a 
secretary of Cabinet rank, which would 
replace the Federal Security Agency and 
take over its control of social security, 
Federal education, and health. 

Plan No. 1 followed the Hoover com- 
mission blueprint faithfully, with one 
notable exception—and this caused _ its 
defeat. Hoover had asked for a Welfare 
Department, but one which would not 
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Speaker Rayburn’s eloquence failed to persuade Representatives Richards and Marcantonio 


include Federal health services. These, 
he had urged, should be tied together in 
a new United Medical Administration. 
Indignant senators, led by Robert A. 
Taft, charged that by keeping the medi- 
cal services in the new department, the 
Administration was attempting to sneak 
in health insurance by the back door. 
That FSA Director Oscar Ewing, a 
staunch proponent of Fair Deal health 
plans, was slated to be the first Welfare 
Secretary only fired the Senate’s anger. 

Administration supporters vainly cited 
Hoover's half-hearted support of the plan 
and sought to invoke GOP veneration of 
the ex-President. But Taft vigorously 
knocked down this argument. “Mr. 
Hoover is trying to work as far as he 
can with the President,” he said. “But if 
we once approve the idea that the 
President can pick all the desir- 
able things and skip the others, we'll 
never get the part [of the Hoover plan] 
which provides any economy.” The Ad- 
ministration, he cried, was not willing 
“to go the distance” on the “tough” pro- 
posals, 

Failure: Even the President's last- 
minute efforts could not stem the oppo- 
sition. Although he called in six Demo- 
cratic senators to a White House 
conference, he could not drum up suffi- 
cient support. 

Last Tuesday night the vote was over- 
whelmingly against Plan No. 1—60 to 32. 
The real measure of the Administration’s 
defeat was in the fact that 23 Democrats 
voted to defeat the plan and only 28 
voted to support it. 

The next day Plan No. 2, which called 
for transfer of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security (including the United 
States Employment Service and the Un- 
employment Insurance Service) from 
the FSA to the Labor Department, went 
through, 57 to 32, despite an attempt 
by a Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition to block it. With slight opposi- 
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tion, five other proposals were approved. 
They would: 
> Strengthen the authority of the Post- 
master General. 
> Give the chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission full administrative author- 
ity. 
> Give the chairman of the Maritime 
Commission full administrative author- 
ity. 
> Transfer the National Security Re- 
sources Board and the National Security 
Council directly to the Executive Office. 
> Transfer the Public Roads Administra- 
tion to the Commerce Department. 
Reorganization had begun. But there 
was a long road ahead before the major 
recommendations of the Hoover com- 
mission could become law. Meanwhile 
Congress and the Administration could 
still sing the praises of reorganization, 
uninhibited by its consequences. 


House vs. Senate 


Chairman Clarence Cannon of the Ap- 
propriations Committee is the man who 
wrote the book on parliamentary pro- 
cedure in the House. Last week his ex- 
pert knowledge of the rules came in 
handy. 

Outraged by the Senate’s failure to 
pass appropriations bills necessary to keep 
the government going, members of the 
House Rules Committee had refused to 
give clearance to a resolution making 
operating funds available while the Sen- 
ate dawdled. 

So Cannon brought his resolution to 
the floor without Rules Committee sanc- 
tion on Calendar Wednesday—a little- 
used but perfectly proper device. A ma- 
jority of the House, after some plain 
speaking about the Senate (in violation of 
the House rule that forbids criticism of 
the upper branch), agreed to give the 
slow-moving senators until Sept. 15, to do 
their appropriating duty. This was the 
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third extension granted them at this 
session. 

That done, Cannon resumed his effort 
to get action out of Chairman Kenneth 
McKellar of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, a man who will defend his 
own and his colleague’s pork with more 
vigor than most men of his age (80) can 
muster. At a conference last Tuesday be- 
tween House and Senate representatives 
on the Civil Functions Appropriations 
bill, McKellar had shouted at Cannon: 

“Clarence, you dominate the House. 
You dominate your committee. But I’m 
damned if you're going to dominate the 
Senate.” 

But Clarence refused to be riled. He 
estimated that McKellar and company 
had inserted into the bill items not ac- 
counted for in the President’s budget that 
eventually would cost $469,000,000, and 
he was determined to get rid of them. 
At the same time he realized that unless 
McKellar could be pushed into meeting 
the Sept. 15 deadline, many essential 
functions of government might lapse. It 
was possible, for example, that agen- 
cies running hospitals wouldn’t even have 
funds to take care of their patients. 


THE CABINET: 


Did I Say That? 


Arriving in Portland, Ore., last week to 
speak at the annual Democratic picnic, 
Secretary of the. Navy Francis P. 
Matthews was noncommittal when news- 
papermen asked for his views on the con- 
troversial Columbia Valley Authority 
proposal. 

“I'm not an authority on the CVA,” 
Matthews told them. “I think the CVA 
is something for this area out here to 
decide.” His own feelings, he indicated, 
were against unlimited government de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power. And, 
he added, he would not speak on the CVA 
at the picnic. 

But when Matthews got up to read his 
prepared speech at the Oaks Park gath- 
ering, the reporters gaped. The Navy 
Secretary launched a full-scale defense 
of the CVA and an attack on the GOP 
for attempting to “hamstring the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power for the 
benefit of all the people.” 

A little stunned by Matthews’s lack of 
foresight in not reading his speech before 
he talked to the press, Oregonians won- 
dered if the Administration’s foot-in- 
mouth disease might be catching. 


INQUIRIES: 
Such a Small Baby 


“Well, Harry, I guess you're it,” Harry 
S. Truman told Harry H. Vaughan in 
1940. At the nadir of his political for- 
tunes, Senator Truman faced what 
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seemed certain defeat in his primary 
fight for reelection. 

“Senator, I’ve got just three bucks left 
in the bank,” said Vaughan staunchly, 
“but if you say I’m it, I guess I’m it.” And 
he went out to raise money and muster 
the votes which returned Mr. Truman to 
the Senate and led him to the White 
House. This, as reported in the Alsop 
Washington column, was the cornerstone 
of the Truman-Vaughan friendship. 

Last week Vaughan, now a major gen- 
eral and the President’s military aide, was 
“it” again, but it wasn't Harry S. Tru- 
man who tagged him. A big, lumbering 
St. Bernard of a man who shared the 
President’s confidences and _ wisecracks, 
Vaughan had become the whipping boy 
in the Senate’s investigation of 5 per 
centers and capital influence peddlers. 
Everywhere that Clyde R. Hoey’s Sen- 
ate Expenditures subcommittee turned, 
it found Vaughan’s unmistakable paw 
prints. 

Probing busily, the subcommittee had 
stirred up a breeze. Was it the beginning 
of another Teapot Dome—or just a tea- 
pot tempest? So far it seemed like the 
latter, but the subcommittee was hope- 
ful as it began its week’s hearings. 

First to take the stand in the sharply 
air-conditioned Room 357 of the Senate 
Office Building was Maj. Gen. Alden H. 
Waitt, suspended Army Chemical Corps 
chief. Impeccably uniformed, with four 
rows of campaign ribbons on his chest 
and two stars gleaming from each shoul- 
der, Waitt fluttered nervously as he ad- 
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mitted using James V. Hunt, the fabulous 
5 per center, and Vaughan, in under-the- 
counter efforts to stay in his job. Frankly 
he admitted having prepared a memoran- 
dum which Hunt passed on to Vaughan, 
in which the Chemical Corps chief cast 
doubt upon all possible candidates for 
his job, and another which lauded him- 
self unsparingly. 

“General Waitt is recognized as one 
of the leading authorities in the world 
on the subject of toxicological warfare,” 
quoted Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, a Wis- 
consin Republican, reading from the op- 
ening sentence of this self-appraisal. 

Medesty: “But it happens to be true,” 
Waitt retorted nervously. The audience 
roared. “Really, you put me in a terrible 
position,” the general insisted. His repu- 
tation was worldwide, he claimed, and 
Radio Moscow had called him a 
bal.” 

He also admitted that he had frequent- 
ly intervened with Chemical Corps of- 
ficers to expedite a decision on a $20,000 
research contract for Hunt’s client, the 
Deering-Milliken Research Trust. But he 
denied emphatically that he had ever 
ordered that this contract be awarded. 

On Wednesday Harold Ross, rotund 
president of Allied Molasses, testified 
that when the Agriculture Department 
had deprived him of further molasses al- 
locations because of his company’s viola- 
tions, he had retained John Maragon, a 
White House hanger-on and friend of 
Vaughan, for a $1,318 fee. 

The next witness slammed the lid down 
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hard on General Vaughan’s fingers. He 
was Herbert C, Hathorn, an alternate ad- 
ministrator of war-food allocation in the 
molasses section of the Agriculture De- 
partment. Allied Molasses, Hathorn said, 
had been involved in a “willful, fla- 
grant violation” of allocation regulations. 
Vaughan had called him, remarked on 
Allied’s “difficulties,” and asked him to 
“do something” to remedy this situation. 
“We Democrats have to stick together,” 
Vaughan told him. 

Blast: When he refused to help out 
Allied Molasses, Hathorn testified, “the 
general was a little rough . . . He felt that 
I was not Cooperating.” When Hathorn 
continued to refuse, Vaughan “ended with 
a statement that he was close to the Presi- 
dent, that a friend in the White House 
was valuable to a man in the agencies, 
and he could get my job.” 

At this demonstration of “a revolting 
and repugnant low” in the government, 
Sen. Karl E. Mundt, another Republican 
member of the subcommittee, filled the 
room with his indignation. “I have felt 
up to now that perhaps General Vaughan 
was simply a bungling fumbler, but the 
testimony before us clearly indicates that 
in this instance at least he was a finagling 
bargainer.” 


Another witness, Joseph T. Elvove, 
dripped more of the molasses on Vaughan. 
He corroborated Hathorn’s story and told 
how Maragon had represented himself as 
an aide to Vaughan, often phoning from 
the general's office in the White House. 

On Thursday the Vaughan case bal- 
looned when President Truman stalwartly 
defended his loyal friend. Beating report- 
ers to the draw at his weekly press con- 
ference, he said: “I suggest that you gen- 
tlemen . . . suspend judgment on General 
Vaughan until he has been heard by the 
committee . . . Most of [the hearings] 
have been held behind closed doors, par- 
ticularly if they were friendly to General 
Vaughan.” 

Indignantly the subcommittee respond- 
ed by making the secret testimony public. 
Most of it was decidedly unfavorable and 
most of it dealt with the famous deep 
freezers which Vaughan had accepted 
from David Bennett, president of a Chi- 
cago perfume firm. The highlights: 
> The statement that the seven freezers 
were “factory rejects,” as Vaughan as- 
serted two weeks ago, was directly con- 
tradicted. The freezers had cost Bennett 
$2,574, plus shipping charges. 
> John Maragon was in the employ of the 
perfume firm. 
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The President plays for good fellows Mon Wallgren (left) and Harry Vaughan 
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P According to Harry Hoffman, the go- 
between in the deep-freeze deal, the per- 
fume company had received substantial 
favors in exchange for the freezers. These 
included a trip to Paris for Maragon and 
Hoffman on an Army plane shortly after 
V-E Day. when few American business- 
men were permitted to go to Europe. 

> When Maragon had been caught at- 
tempting to smuggle in essential perfume 
oils on July 31, 1945, he had not been 
prosecuted and the oils had not been con- 
fiscated. 

This was the case against Harry S. Tru- 
man’s military aide. Would Vaughan be 
able to knock it down when he testified 
before the Hoey subcommittee? Or would 
his defense of these petty but unprin- 
cipled acts be that of the unwed mother? 
He had done wrong, but it was such a 
small baby. 


More Bridges to Cross 


When the newspapers made much of 
a disclosure early this month that Sen. 
Styles Bridges receives $35,000 a year 
as public trustee of the United Mine 
Workers’ $100,000,000 welfare fund 
(Newsweek, Aug. 15), the New Hamp- 
shire Republican was embarrassed and 
indignant. The implication was that he 
was John L. Lewis’s senator. Actually, 
Bridges quickly explained, he spends a 
good part of this money on fees for 
legal, actuarial, and other expert counsel. 
Nonetheless, after thinking it over for 
a couple of weeks, he let it be known 
Aug. 16 tha: he had decided to resign 
his trusteeship after the funds’ yearly re- 
port is completed in September. 

Last week Senator Bridges was em- 
barrassed all over again. An old foe, Sen. 
Glen H. Taylor, had been digging. The 
Idaho Democrat had discovered that the 
Senate banking and currency subcom- 
mittee, which released the original dis- 
closure about Bridges’s mine-fund sal- 
ary, also had possession of the minutes 
of the fund trustees’ meetings. By ques- 
tioning the committee counsel, Robert 
L'Heureux, in a series of letters, Taylor 
had discovered that: 
> The minutes failed to show that any 
trustee in the history of the fund had 
paid out any fee for actuarial services 
from his $35,000 expense allowance. 
> It was the custom of the trustees to 
vote money out of the fund itself to pay 
all legal fees, including those incurred 
by individual trustees. Navy Capt. N. H. 
Collisson, a predecessor of Bridges as 
trustee, once got as much as $15,000 
from the fund to pay a lawyer he had 
retained. 
>In May 1948, when Bridges wanted 
to have an independent actuarial study 
made, he noted he was “not in a posi- 
tion personally to bear the cost of such 
advice.” At the next meeting the other 
trustees—Lewis and Ezra Van Horn, the 
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A yardstick 34 years long 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


It’s aA Goop THING, now and then, to 
look back at the basic principles that 
make a person, or a company, great. 


It was back in 1915, for example, 
that this company could say for the 
first time, with pardonable pride, ‘“‘More 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind.” 

This is still true today—and there 
are two reasons, we believe, why it is 
so. First, because down through the 
years, Goodyear experience, research, 
and manufacturing integrity have com- 
bined to give you the very finest tires 
your money can buy. 


And equally important is the loyalty 


and competence with which the 
Goodyear dealer has always served you. 


As an independent merchant he has 
earned the respect and trust of the 
people in his community, and is justly 
proud of his company’s year-after-year 
leadership. Evidence of this is the 
fact that 768 dealers have flown the 
Goodyear flag for 25 years or more 
—1532 for 20 years or more—and 
6664 for 10 years or more. 


From this close relationship you bene- 
fit, and will continue to benefit, in 
terms of a superlatively fine product 
—and honest, conscientious service— 
at low cost. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields of research and 
achievement—aeronautics, metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics — making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than they are today. 
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coal-industry member—voted that the 
fund should pay for the study, although 
Lewis did so reluctantly. 

> Bridges then hired Russell R. Reagh, 
a former Treasury official, and Edward 
R. Hale to draw up the actuarial report 
and Arthur L. Brown “to advise me on 
legal matters.” Their salaries, including 
a $12,000 check to Reagh, came out of 
the fund. 

In releasing his correspondence with 
L’Heureux, Taylor declared he had been 
deeply concerned lest he “cause a fellow 
senator an injustice.” So he said he 
had queried L’Heureux further about 
Bridges’s activities as public trustee of 
the mine fund. L’Heureux wrote back 
that during Bridges’s sixteen-month 
tenure there had been 29 instances of 
disagreement between Lewis and Van 
Horn over policy and other issues. 
“Trustee Bridges did not side with Trus- 
tee Van Horn in a single case,” the com- 
mittee counsel reported. 

Last week Bridges dismissed Taylor’s 
disclosures as “scurrilous attacks” in- 
tended “to cause political embarrassment 
to me.” He said he had hired other aides 
“entirely aside” from those mentioned in 
the Taylor-L’Heureux letters. The New 
Hampshire senator said he would report 
fully on his fund work when he leaves 
the mine-trustee post next month. 


POLITICS: 


The New GOP Broom 


With no fanfare at all, Guy G. Gabriel- 
son slipped into Washington last week 
to take over as the Republican Party’s 
new national chairman. But to the 80-odd 
GOP employes in the red-brick house on 
DuPont Circle, the quiet was ominous. 
How many heads would roll? The staff 
held its breath. In violation of all the 
rules, Gabrielson held his, too. 

For the first day he said and did noth- 
ing, merely surveying the situation. What 
he saw was little calculated to make him 
break out into hosannas. Since the crash- 
ing defeat in November the Republican 
Party had been moving slowly toward 
financial trouble. With heavy contributors 
on strike, the national committee had 
been living on accumulated surplus, now 
almost gone. The party itself was torn by 
East-West and left-right factionalism. 
Hopes for the 1950 Congressional elec- 
tions were sagging. 

Reinforced by Gabrielson’s _ silence, 
rumors filled Washington that he intend- 
ed to (1) shake up the large paid staff 
at national headquarters, (2) issue a 
vigorous statement of party principle, re- 
flecting a strong conservative bent, and 

3) work to hobble the Congressional 
campaign committees which compete in 
some respects with the work of the na- 
tional committee. Of all this Gabrielson 
took no notice but went about his work 
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in a manner which corroborated reports 
that he was a strong, silent executive. 

The next day, Tuesday, Aug. 16, an 
uncommitted Gabrielson marched up to 
Capitol Hill to break bread with members 
of the Senate Republican policy commit- 
tee. When he was surrounded by a knot 
of reporters, he consented to break his 
rule of silence and issue a statement. 

“I consider the national committee set- 
up as a business organization and it 
should function like one,” he said. “I cer- 
tainly intend to make it run like one.” 
Then he added that a “complete analysis 
of personnel and functional operations 
and costs” had indicated an overlapping 
in activities which pushed up costs and 
resulted in wasted or ineffective action. 
As to policy, Gabrielson noted that there 
was a “division of opinion” among GOP 
senators. No decision would be made for 
a long time. 

Differenges: Other Republicans were 
not so reticent about the party’s policy 
squabbles. Sen. Robert A. Taft, one of 
Gabrielson’s strongest backers, slammed 
down on the ultraconservatives “who 
want a statement condemning everything 
that the Democratic Administration fa- 
vors or has suggested.” This, Taft indi- 
cated, was a “lot of nonsense.” Marking 
the breach in Republican thinking, Ken- 
neth Wherry, Senate minority leader, 
pressed for a strong blast now which 
would make it clear that the GOP would 
fight forever against “the socialization 
ideas of the Man in the White House.” 

Unperturbed, Gabrielson continued to 
confer with Congressional leaders and 
other volunteer advisers but remained 
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GOP Chairman Gabrielson gets an earful from committeeman Bud Kelland 


taciturn with the press. By the week end, 
however, a few things were clear. A 
shake-up was imminent in the national 
committee’s paid staff which would strike 
at the publicity, speakers, and women’s 
divisions. And under Gabrielson the par- 
ty would try to steer a course between the 
die-hard conservatism of its right wing 
and the liberal “me-tooism” of its left 
wing. 


COMMUNISM: 


Union Tint Remover 


When Congress rammed through the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, organized 
labor damned it down to the last period. 
But most labor leaders secretly ap- 
plauded the provision requiring officers 
of unions seeking certification by the 
National Labor Relations Board to sign 
non-Communist affidavits. From that 
moment, Communist-led unions could be 
raided with impunity by other unions, 
as well as snubbed by management. 

Last June, as Red-dominated unions 
shrank in size and prestige, party strate- 
gists were faced with a new problem: 
The executive board of the United Fur- 
niture Workers, one of the few remain- 
ing unions in the Communist periphery, 
voted to comply with the non-Commu- 
nist affidavit clause. To meet this emer- 
gency, its secretary-treasurer, Max Per- 
low (the real power in the UFW), was 
permitted to “resign” from the party. 

Although it gnashed its teeth, the 
NLRB had no authority to reject Per- 
low’s affidavit. Instead it tossed the 
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Eniwetok Atoms: This portrait of an atom-bomb explosion at 
Eniwetok, in the Marshall Islands, in the spring of 1948 was re- 
leased for the first time last week. Three “improved” bombs were 
exploded in secret tests there. One purpose of the test, reported 
exclusively by NEWSWEEK at the time, was to correlate a system 
for detecting and locating atomic explosions at great distances. 


whole thing into the Justice Depart- 
ment’s lap. But the question remained: 
Was Perlow guilty of fraud? Obviously 
he was violating the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the law. While the Criminal 
Division puzzled over the answer, the 
Communist Party laughed out loud. 

Eneore: Last week, still thumbing 
their noses at the NLRB and the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Communists repeated 
the Perlow maneuver. Donald Hender- 
son, administrative director of the Food, 
Tobacco, and _ Agricultural Workers 
(CIO), and Maurice Travis of the Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers (CIO) an- 
nounced their resignations from the 
Communist Party and submitted the 
proper affidavits to the NLRB. Hender- 
son had made no secret of his Comgnu- 
nism. Unlike Travis, he had not operated 
in that never-never land of suspected 
Communists who could not be so labeled 
for fear of libel action. 

Hard on this, Albert J. Fitzgerald, the 
non-Communist president of the United 
Electrical Workers, announced that the 
officers of his union would sign affi- 
davits in “a couple of months.” What 
had started out as an isolated case had 
become a parade, a 

On the surface the Perlow formula 
seemed to have come too late. But the 
Communist Party had a good reason for 
getting its unions certified at this time. 
Last Friday a half-dozen Eastern party- 
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line unions announced on Aug. 30 they 
would meet to consider a break with the 
“dictatorial” anti-Communist CIO execu- 
tive board and the formation of a labor 
federation of their own. After fourteen 
years of “boring from within,” the party 
was once more debating a return to its 
discredited policy of “dual unionism.” 

The “resignation” of party stalwarts 
at this time was the first step. But it was 
a risky step. If the Justice Department 
did work out a formula for prosecuting 
“resigned” Communists for fraud, the 
party might find that it had grasped a 
noose instead of a life line. 


LOS ANGELES: 


Cohen on the Telephone 


“I could fix up the county for you 
with the sheriff's office . . . The reason 
the Los Angeles police take things on 
the side is because they don’t make 
enough to live on . . . If you offer them 
a gift, they don’t take it, they grab it 
and tear your arm off with it.” 

This was not an excerpt from the dia- 
logue in a third-rate gangster film. It 
was a transcript of an actual conversa- 
tion between two hoodlums in the home 
of Mickey Cohen, West Coast rackets 
chief. The Los Angeles police had re- 
corded such conversations for nearly 
a year through a microphone hidden in 





a wood box in Cohen’s West Los An- 
geles house. Last week The Los Angeles 
Times and The San Francisco Chronicle 
published the juiciest parts of the 126- 
page transcript. 


Couched in the best Damon Run- 
yonese, the record included intimate 
shoptalk among hoodlums, lawyers, 


bondsmen, newspapermen, and bankers. 
There were frequent hints of big under- 
cover deals, a “$4,000,000 proposition,” 
an $8,000,000 Las Vegas gambling- 
house venture, and the prospect of a 
fixed fight for charity. 

Talk of police protection was recur- 
rent. Cohen was represented as declar- 
ing, after police closed a gambling dive 
belonging to him, that “the boys that 
knocked it over felt very bad about it 
and offered restitution . . . The gangster 
squad knocked it over . . . not the vice 
squad . . . It was because they had some 
guns in the joint . . . With a $15,000 
bank roll you got to have guns.” 

Beware of Pegler: The dapper 
gangster’s close relations with the trade 
unions were also mentioned: “Mickey 
says he hopes Pegler never hears his 
name ... Mickey said he had done good 
work for almost every union in the coun- 
try ... Mickey is going to dinner with 
some AFL men that are down here on 
the strike from Frisco . . .” 

Los Angeles reform elements were 
confident last week that the record of 
what was said in Cohen’s home held 
enough evidence to devastate the local 
underworld and _ its. official “contacts.” 
They promised a full-dress grand-jury 
investigation when the panel convenes 
next month. Possibly, they said, they 
would even be able to solve the mysteri- 
ous slaying two years ago of Cohen's 
predecessor as Los Angeles underworld 
boss, Bugsy Siegel, who was riddled 
while sitting on a sofa in his sweet- 
heart’s home. 

But the pint-sized, always confident 
Mickey Cohen doubted that. “If they 
find a clue to . . . who killed Benny in 
all that chatter I'll eat it,” he said, add- 
ing pensively: “Nobody wants to know 
who did that job more than I do. 
Shooting through a window like that 
could start a trend.” 


CRIME: 


Electrodes for Two 


The glib Raymond Martinez Fernan- 
dez and the blank-faced Mrs. Martha 
Beck were willing to admit almost any- 
thing—that they were thieves, liars, even 
perverts, But they stoutly contended they 
were innocent of the crime they were be- 
ing tried for last week—the hammer beat- 
ing and strangling of Mrs, Janet Fay, a 
66-year-old Albany widow at Valle, 
Stream, N.Y., last January. 

Since the trial opened 43 days earlier 
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in the Bronx Supreme Court, the 34-year- 
old Fernandez and the 29-year-old, thrice- 
divorced Martha had admitted the low- 
est form of swindle—fleecing lonely wom- 
en. The toupee-wearing Fernandez, as 
they told it, would contact gullible elderly 
women through “Lonely Hearts” corre- 
spondence clubs and woo them with his 
own ardent Latin brand of love, promising 
marriage. The hulking 200-pound Martha 
would pose as his sister. After taking the 
women’s savings, the pair would move 
on, usually leaving the victims too 
ashamed to complain. 

Fernandez and Martha Beck came a 
cropper in Byron Center, Mich., last 
March, when they tried their routine on 
a younger woman, 28-year-old Mrs. Del- 
phine Downing, widow of an ex-service- 
man. She became suspicious. The two 
drugged and shot her, drowned her 20- 
month-old daughter, and buried them in 
the cellar, Police summoned by suspicious 
neighbors caught the pair as they were 
packing to leave. In a moment of hys- 
terical confession (which they later 
claimed was “extorted”) they admitted 
everything, including killing Mrs. Fay 
in New York State last winter. They were 
quickly extradited from Michigan, which 
has no death penalty, to New York, 
which has. 

Plot: Summing up last week, Assist- 
ant District Attorney Edward Robinson 
Jr. charged that the pair had set out to 
fleece Mrs. Fay last December in their 
usual manner. The older woman had fall- 
en for Fernandez’s blandishments, sold 
her home in Albany, and entrusted him 
with the $6,000 proceeds. She went to 
live with the pair at Valley Stream. 

Then she made a mistake; she wanted 
to know what had happened to her mon- 
ey. Early on the morning of Jan. 4, Rob- 
inson charged, Mrs. Beck battered the 
widow savagely on the head with a ham- 
mer, Fernandez finished the job by throt- 
tling her with a scarf. It was, Robinson 
told the jury, “deliberate, premeditated 
murder.” The body was found buried in 
the cellar of a house, rented for the pur- 
pose, according to the prosecution, in 
South Ozone Park, N. Y. 

The swindlers’ defense was that there 
had been no intent, no premeditation in 
the death of the unfortunate widow. 
Claiming temporary insanity, Mrs. Beck 
testified she had “blacked out” complete- 
ly on the fatal morning and couldn’t re- 
member a thing. Her lawyer, Herbert 
\osenberg, had earlier laid the ground- 
work for an insanity plea by introducing 
lurid testimony describing the woman’s 
sexual abnormalities. She had been men- 
tally warped, he implied, as a result of 
enforced incestuous experiences as a 
child, 

In any case, Rosenberg argued, she 
could not have killed Mrs. Fay because 
she was left-handed. The lethal blows, he 
tried to convince the jury, had been struck 
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by a right-handed person. As for Fer- 
nandez, he claimed that he had no part 
in the slaying. He had simply found Mrs. 
Fay bleeding on the floor, he said, and 
had wrapped a scarf around her neck 
“to stop the blood.” 

The jurors—ten men and two women— 
received the case at 7:56 p.m. last 
Wednesday. Twelve hours and 34 min- 
utes later they filed, sleepy-eyed, before 
Justice Ferdinand Pecora. “We find the 
defendants guilty,” they told him, “of 
murder in the first degree.” For Fer- 
nandez and Mrs. Beck the door of Sing 
Sing’s death house yawned open. 

Elsewhere on the crime front last 
week: 
> Earl Bircham, 45, described as public 
enemy No. 1 and wanted: in a dozen 
Midwestern holdups and three prison 
breaks, was captured after a gun fight in 
Louisville, Ky. Bircham had killed one 
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Cuffs become public enemy Bircham 


policeman, critically wounded another, 
and was escaping when he encountered 
Luther Williams, a 37-year-old former 
Marine. 

> In what Chicago Police Commissioner 
John C. Prendergast termed the city’s 
“greatest gun battle.” Ernest Craig, 28, 
wanted for shooting at a neighbor, held 
off 200 policemen in a three-hour siege 
of his home. The police pumped 1,000 
rounds of ammunition and 200 tear-gas 
bombs into Craig’s barricaded house and 
set it ablaze. Craig wounded five police- 
men and one woman spectator. Finally 
he was cut down by twenty bullets. 
>In New York, Federal agents an- 
nounced the smashing of a dope-smug- 
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gling ring they said had been bringing 
$500,000 worth of cocaine into the 
United States from Peru each month. 
The leader, Eduardo Balarezo, 48, an 
American of Peruvian extraction, was 
seized aboard a ship about to sail for 
Italy. 


COURTS: 


Anti-Red Law Upset 


Of all the state laws designed to catch 
a Communist by the toe, Maryland had 
the toughest. It defined a subversive or- 
ganization as one whose purpose was to 
“advocate, abet, advise, or teach activi- 
ties intended to overthrow, destroy, or 
alter . . . the constitutional form of gov- 
ernment of the United States or of the 
state of Maryland . . . by revolution, force, 
or violence.” And it punished by fine and 
imprisonment not only persons guilty of 
subversive activities but also those who 
merely held membership in a “subversive 
organization.” 

Dratted by a special commission head- 
ed by Frank B. Ober, a prominent Balti- 
more attorney, the statute had been 
placed in the books March 31 with only 
one dissenting vote in both houses of the 
Maryland Legislature. But the holler 
from Communists and from non-Com- 
munist civil libertarians had been long 
and sustained. Even before the law was 
applied by Attorney General Hall Ham- 
mond, its opponents mobilized against it. 

Punetare: Four professors from Johns 
Hopkins, a doctor, a professor from Mor- 
gan State College, a sculptor, a professor 
from George Washington University, a 
psychiatrist, and a salesman immediately 
asked Circuit Court Judge Joseph Sher- 
bow for an injunction to block enforce- 
ment of the Ober law. 

Last week Judge Sherbow handed 
down a decision which punctured the 
offending act like a shot-gun blast. Ruling 
that it was a violation of the state and 
Federal constitutions, Sherbow branded 
it as “an unlawful bill of attainder” and 
“too general for a penal statute.” 

“Law deals with overt acts, not 
thoughts,” he added severely in an 8,000- 
word statement. As a clincher he quoted 
Supreme Court Justice Robert Jackson: 
“No official . . . can prescribe what shall 
be orthodox in politics, nationalism, re- 
ligion, or other matters of opinion, or 
force citizens to confess by word or act 
their faith therein.” 

“Nothing’‘more than a little skirmish,” 
said one leading proponent of the law 
when Attorney General Hammond = an- 
nounced that he would take the case to 
the Maryland Court of Appeals. But this 
airy dismissal of the Sherbow decision 
was not backed by the facts. If it was up- 
held, the whole framework of anti-Com- 
munist legislation, in a dozen other states, 
might well collapse. 
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Notes on the Arms-Aid Cut 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE underlying causes of the House 
g pork to cut the arms-aid program 
for Western Europe were psychologi- 
cal, chief among them the absence of 
a sense of international crisis (see page 
13). These were not, of course, vocal- 
ized by those who voted for the cut. 

The stated reasons were quite dif- 
ferent. Among them were: 

1—Economy. The House 
plan would not, however, 
save an appreciable sum 
during this fiscal year or, 
probably, ever. The amount 
struck out was for the sec- 
ond year of the program, 
beginning July 1, 1950. This 
was principally for newly 
fabricated equipment which, 
if it is to be delivered in the 
next year, must be ordered soon. The 
House plan would produce a gap in 
the program—a delay rather than a 
saving. A further result probably 
would be to throw the program out of 
balance, since the newly manufac- 
tured equipment is needed to round 
out that which can be furnished from 
our Own military stocks. 

2—Doubt that the European signers 
of the Atlantic Pact would achieve 
true military unity. Yet the House 
voted in full the sums requested for 
the non-Atlantic Pact nations—Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, the Philippines, and Ko- 
rea—without a word about coordinated 
military planning. Actually, as_ this 
column has pointed out previously, the 
coordination of forces and planning for 
the defense of the main peninsula of 
Europe is already well advanced under 
the Brussels Pact. Some basic planning 
has already been done for the defense 
of Northern Europe. The urgent need 
now is for equipment to give substance 
to the planning. 

3—Doubt that the Continental na- 
tions would really fight if attacked. 
Obviously they cannot be expected to 
fight unless they have weapons. The 
fact that they are pleading for weapons 
must be taken as evidence of a will to 
resist. 

—Belief that the defense of West- 
ern Europe on the ground is imprac- 
ticable. This is contradicted by our 
highest military authorities. 

5—Belief that the atom bomb and 
the American Strategic Air Force are 
the real deterrent to Soviet military 





aggression and the guarantee of vic- 
tory if the Kremlin should resort to 
war. However, even the most enthusi- 
astic exponents of strategic bombing 
in our own Air Force favor building 
up the defensive military forces of 
Western Europe. 

6—Lack of confidence in the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy in 
the Far East. One might 
expect this to express itself 
in a proposal to ship arms 
to Chiang Kai-shek and 
others in the Far East, not 
in undercutting American 
policy where it is proving 
successful. 

7—Resentment at the Ad- 
ministration’s failure to con- 
sult Congressional leaders 
in framing the military-assistance pro- 
gram and at its insistence on passage 
of the bill as drafted, “down to the 
last punctuation marks.” One might 
as well complain that the armed serv- 
ices had failed to consult Congress in 
framing their budget. The process of 
framing the arms-aid program was 
similar, except that the requests were 
cut more deeply even than those of 
our own military forces before the 
program was laid before Congress. 
Some $5,000,000,000 in initial re- 
quests from the Atlantic Pact nations 
was boiled down to a little more than 
$1,000,000,000. In making this reduc- 
tion, the Administration had in mind 
the Congressional demand for econ- 
omy. It might have proposed a larger 
appropriation, leaving more leeway for 
cuts by Congress. It chose the alter- 
native of presenting a minimum re- 
quest. It is strenuously opposing fur- 
ther substantial reductions because it 
believes they would impair the value 
of the program. 


oME of the reasons given by House 

members who voted for the cut 
are frivolous. Others, in so far as they 
have validity, are grounds for oppos- 
ing any arms aid to the Atlantic Pact 
nations—or any others—not for the 
action actually taken by the House. 
And as for economy, the House plan 
probably wouldn't save a nickel—un 
less Congress at the next session 
should decide to drop the whole arms- 


aid program and let the Atlantic 


Alliance disintegrate. 
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BASQUE WEDDING: with cakes and gifts and ceremonial sheep-bell. Their customs, like DAGGER DANCE at a Susans fe stival. 
the Basque’s own language, date from antiquity. Nearby are Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz, and er lay pelote, a dangerous high-speed 
Hendaye, smart amusing resorts with wonderful beaches, all sports, theatres and Casinos. hand ball game, speak their own language, 


“Basque in FRANCE 


FRENCH SHOPPING: Now U. S. tourists 
may bring in $400 worth, duty-free. Today 
shops are filled with attractive merchandise, 





WINTER SPORTS: the Pyrenees ofler ex- 
cellent facilities, depe ndable snow, fine 
slopes. Good skiing from December on. 


Spend Happy Holidays in the Sunny Basque Country— 
the Pyrenees — Where Summer Dawdles Into Autumn 


September at Biarritz is rather special, for it’s then they hold the “month of fash- 
ion.’ Swim at St. Jean de Luz or just be lazy in the sunny Basque hills. ‘Tarbes, 
Pau, Luchon and Lourdes in the Pyrenees offer peaceful valleys, utter relaxation. 
Whenever you go to France there’s life to enjoy. The autumn climate is soft, from 
Paris to the provinces. France is truly the land that knows no season. Food is su- 
perb, hotels and transportation are excellent. And everything is moderately priced. 








GALA AT BIARRITZ. September is the BULLFIGHT AT BAYONNE, historic town 


month of elegance” with remarkable pro- famous for its Basque museum, its |3th 
gram of balls, races, music, divertisement. century cathedral, and for good eating. 


For reservations and information see your friend!y travel agent. For booklets, maps, etc. write Dept. W 8. Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 
UNDERSTANDING... THROUGH TRAVEL...IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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Lost Week End in the Welfare State 


It was like a lost week end, although 
it lasted the better part of the summer. 
In early July the British knew they 
faced their greatest postwar crisis. Gold 
reserves had fallen nearly $400,000,000 
below the minimum safety level of 
$2,000,000,000. Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Sir Stafford Cripps and W. Averell 
Harriman, ECA ambassador,- clashed in 
late-night Paris meetings over plans for 
reviving intra-European trade. Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder paid a 
morose and fruitless visit to London. 
The showdown on the British crisis was 
set for Sept. 6, the date for full-dress An- 
glo-American talks in Washington to be- 
gin. Sir Stafford took himself and his ail- 
ing stomach to a Swiss nursing home. 
Other British Cabinet ministers scattered 
to their holidays. All Britain followed suit. 
Last week, as an un-British sun blazed 
in an un-British sky, the tight little isle 


Combine 


gleamed after being scrubbed by a water- 
blasting process. 

The more affluent tourists gaped at 
prices in West End bars ($2 for a Mar- 
tini) and at the West End bottle clubs 
that remained open through August. 
Theaters played to thin audiences, but 
enthusiasts packed Covent Garden every 
night for the.Sadler’s Wells Ballet’s final 
performances before its American tour. 

A few Britons had enough money to go 
to Scotland for grouse shooting. But this 
vear there were more grouse than ever 
and fewer “guns.” At Balmoral, the royal 
family’s Victorian retreat in the High- 
lands, Princess Margaret was given a 
small dinner dance on the eve of her nine- 
teenth birthday. Newspapers duly noted 
that she was supposed to have promised 
King George she wouldn’t marry until 
she passed 20. They also noted that Prin- 
cess Elizabeth’s 9-month-old son, Prince 


400 out of 830 workers averaged seven 
weeks’ sick leave each since the introduc- 
tion, twelve months ago, of a scheme for 
granting full pay during sickness. 

> In Plymouth a man returning from a 
holiday to his aluminum bungalow in a 
housing development got an electric 
shock when he used his key to open the 
front door; he also found hot water run- 
ning from the cold-water tap. 

> The 23-mile-long Royal Military Canal 
in Kent inexplicably rose 2% inches, al- 
though no rain had fallen and local au- 
thorities had feared it was drying up. 
P Only twelve of 20,000 husbands in 
Kent responded to a national saving 
campaign for the best letter from a hus- 
band on how well his wife handled the 
family budget. 

> Britons marveled at the ingenuity of 
two Canadian factory workers who spent 
$280 each for third-class round-trip steam- 
ship tickets to come to Britain for free 
operations under the National Health 
scheme, The operations would have cost 
$800 each in Canada. 

> In Middlesex a motorist somehow man- 
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Pre-crisis holiday: A London girl uses a blouse as a bathing-suit top: Margate maidens enter a Miss Mermaid contest... 


was still enjoving a tight little holiday. 
On Aug. 20 some 1,000,000 Britons filled 
football stadiums for the opening game of 
the season. Nearly as many jammed 
trains and buses as they fled from dusty 
city streets to the seaside, the country, 
and the Continent to spend the third 
hot week end of one of the driest, warm- 
est summers within memory. 

In London tourists gaped at the scarlet- 
uniformed Foot Guards outside Bucking- 
ham Palace, at the gold-helmeted, breast- 
plated Royal Horse Guards in Whitehall, 
and at the plain bobbies outside 10 Down- 
ing Street. Inside No. 10, workmen were 
restoring the gold cornices in the Cabinet 
Room and painting walls the usual off- 
white. Scores of buildings, including 
the Foreign Office and the royal fam- 
ily’s north wing of Buckingham Palace, 
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Charles, was wheeled about the grounds 
and introduced to the estate children by 
his nannie, Helen Lightbody. 

Human nature and the workings of the 
welfare state oddly combined to produce 
these odd incidents: 
> Two children, aged 13 and 9, ran away 
from their Hertfordshire home, traveled 
800 miles on three trains, one boat, and 
a bus without paving once for tickets, and 
arrived at their grandmother's house on 
the Isle of Lewis, off the west coast of 
Scotland, with 7 shillings more than they 
started with. The sum was advanced them 
for bus tickets by a sympathetic woman. 
P Jack Jones, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Supply Ministry, was obliged to in- 
terrupt his holiday to reprimand workers 
in government ordnance factories for 
taking too much sick leave. At one plant 


aged to run down no less than seventeen 
bicyclists, killing one of them and injur- 
ing two more. 

That was Britain on the eve—enjoying 
its normal cradle-to-the-grave guaran- 
teed security for perhaps the last time in 
many years. It was an experts’ crisis, and 
for the experts the holiday was over. Sir 
Stafford Cripps flew back to London, 
then hurried from Northolt Airport to the 
Prime Minister's country home at Cheq- 
uers. Clement Attlee was winding up a 
two-week holiday—largely devoted to 
playing tennis with his wife and daugh- 
ters—and over tea he and Cripps put their 
worried heads together. The day before. 
the Prime Minister had gone to London 
for a similar consultation with Foreign 
Minister Ernest Bevin, who had just ar- 
rived from a vacation in France and 
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the Strasbourg meeting of the Council of 
Europe. 

At the end of August both Bevin and 
Cripps sail for the United States and the 
Washington talks. The British were not 
heartened by the announcement that Sec- 
retary Snyder and not Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson would preside over the 
conference. Furthermore, the pounds 
continued to come home to roost and gold 
reserves continued to dwindle. One esti- 
mate was that during the current quar- 
ter Britain would lose some $400,000,000. 
At this rate, by next year the sterling area 
would be literally broke. In Paris, the 
British delegation angrily refused to ac- 
cept a cut in its dollar allocation by the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. 

Laborites were also nettled by an out- 
burst of criticism in the American press 
directed at the policies of the welfare 
state. The London Daily Herald ran a 
reply to one series of articles—by Edward 
T. Leech, senior editor of the Scripps- 
Howard chain—under the headline: 
POISON PEN MAN. Other headlines: we 


validity of the argument, but it did feel 
that it was not the entire argument and 
that some British policies—not necessarily 
those connected directly with the welfare 
state—would have to be changed dras- 
tically. 

In ‘this, Washington received support 
from influential sections of British opinion 
which have otherwise not been unfriendly 
toward the Laber regime. Two Labor 
policies came under close scrutiny. One 
was the release to sterling-bloc countries, 
especially India and Pakistan, of large 
sums of blocked pounds. The object 
seemed to be to enable these countries to 
continue purchasing British goods and 
thus keep British factories busy, even 
though Britain received nothing in re- 
turn. According to the noted economist 
R. F. Harrod, these “ready-made mar- 
kets” destroy “the motive for an all-out 
drive to capture trade in the dollar area,” 
besides leading to “a series of bilateral 
monetary agreements which are contrary 
to a multilateral international economy.” 

The second policy was inflationary 
spending by the government. For the first 


Black Star 
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Waugh took an even dimmer view of 
Britain’s reaction to the United States. In 
a letter printed in the Aug. 20 issue ol 
the London weekly New Statesman and 
Nation, he remarked: “It is interesting 
to observe the stages by which in recent 
years the mild derision of an ancient 
civilization for the parvenu has been 
transformed into the rancor of the under- 
dog snarling at its benefactor.” 


Good Noose 


At Preston in Lancashire last week one 
Albert Pierrepoint arrived twenty min- 
utes late for the christening of a god- 
child. “It’s a good job [ am not late for 
all my appointments,” he remarked with 
a smile. Pierrepoint is Britain’s senior 
hangman. 


Pav or Don’t Play 


Patrick Beech, a British Broadcasting 
Corp. news editor, appeared in a Bristol 
court last week and was fined $24 for 
listening to his radio, The reason: He 





Keuterphoto-Buropean 


... Convalescent children enjoy the sand; Keeper of the King’s Swans starts up the Thames to round up his birds 


BRITISH ARE TIRED OF YANKEE INSULTS! 
STOP THE SNEERS: WARNING TO AMERI- 
CANS. Emmanuel Shinwell, Britain’s gar- 
rulous War Secretary, proclaimed: “Most 
of the criticism directed against this 
country both at home and abroad is dis- 
graceful.” 

Significance -- 

During the past week the British have 
taken great pains to state their case. The 
hitherto critical London Economist gave 
the gist of the argument: that the crisis 
was not due to Socialist policies but to 
inexorable postwar developments that 
would have occurred under a Conserva- 
tive regime as well. It was apparently on 
this reasoning that the British would base 
their suggestions at the Washington con- 
ference. Washington did not deny the 
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four and a half months of 1949 expendi- 
ture exceeded income by $380,000,000. 
The Manchester Guardian recommended 
a cut in spending of $1,600,000,000 a 
vear, to come from “economies in admin- 
istration, a reduction of 25 per cent in 
the food subsidies and in expenditure on 
the National Health Service.” The Lon- 
don Times said: “Retrenchment 

alone would not itself earn or save many 
dollars immediately and directly, but it is 
the necessary beginning to a policy which 
will do these things.” 


The _— One 


Evelyn Waugh has occasionally taken 
a very dim view of America and Ameri- 
cans (especially in his recent novel 
“The Loved One”). Last week, however, 


had forgotten to pay $4 to renew the 
annual license required of all British 
radio owners before they can listen to 
the three-program, government-owned 


BBC, 


Lip Sealer 


The British Medical Association Jour- 
nal last week suggested a means of com 
bating Soviet and other totalitarian tor 
ture techniques: — self-hypnotism. Dr. 
E. B. Strauss of St. Bartholomew's Hospi 
tal, London, wrote that a victim could 
“make himself insensitive to pain of all 
kinds, could at will be deaf to all sounds, 
including the sound of his interviewer's 
voice, could send himself to sleep in all 
circumstances, and induce amnesia for 
matters which he did not wish to reveal 
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in such a way as even to circumvent the 
use of ‘truth drugs.” It would be ex- 
tremely difficult even with the most re- 
fined modern methods of persuasion to 
extract bogus confessions from political 
opponents.” 


Pubkeeper’s Passing 

Should British royalty want to go pub 
crawling, it needn't go outside the walls 
of Windsor Castle. For William George 
Hearn, onetime sergeant major in the 
Grenadier Guards, had obtained from 
George V a royal grant to run a 
tavern, The Brown Cow, on the 
castle grounds. There he served rose 
wine, concocted from blossoms in 
the royal garden, to all comers, in- 
cluding King George, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Princess Elizabeth, and Prin- 
cess Margaret. Last week Hearn 
died at the age of 66. 


THE BALKANS: 
Steel for Tito 


Had the Greek Army, pursuing 
the Cominform-led rebels fleeing 
from their rugged Vitsi stronghold, 
sent two brigades across Albania’s 
frontiers—as the Albanians charged? 
Had the Albanian Army lost twenty 
soldiers killed and seven captured 
while fighting on Greek soil—as the 
Greeks charged? Had the Yugoslav 
Army attacked Greek guerrillas in 
the rear and flank and helped “im- 
perialist” powers betray “Dem- 
ocratic Greece”’—as the rebels 
charged? Amid last week’s charges 
and countercharges, two conclu- 
sions were unassailable: 
> The Greek Army had won its greatest 
victory of the three-year-old civil war. 
Against admitted losses of 206 killed and 
926 wounded, it claimed to have killed 
1,115 guerrillas, captured 816, and sent 
5,500 fleeing into Albania. 
> This victory had been made possible 
not only by the Truman Doctrine, under 
which the United States had equipped 
and trained the Greek Army, but also by 
Titoism, which had caused Yugoslavia to 
stop aiding the Cominform rebels. 

Whether by coincidence or on purpose, 
the United States gave Tito a fervent 
“thank you” in terms which the Yugo- 
slav Premier would most appreciate. It 
granted the Continental Foundry & 
Machinery Co. of Pittsburgh an export 
license to sell Yugoslavia a $3,000,000 
steel-blooming and finishing mill for proc- 
essing steel ingots into desperately 
needed rails, mining equipment, and 
other structural steel. For the first time 
since the cold war broke out, Washing- 
ton thus OK'd the shipment of “war po- 
tential” goods to a Communist nation. 

To the Soviet Union, however, Yugo- 
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slavia was no longer Communist. It was 
ruled by a “Fascist Gestapo regime” un- 
der “the control of foreign capital.” In a 
2,000-word note to Belgrade on Aug. 18 
Moscow flatly stated that “the leadership 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party is at 
war with the Communist parties of the 
whole world.” Coining a new epithet, it 
called upon Yugoslavia to call to order 
“the unbridled Fascist rapists” who were 
perpetrating “inhuman practices” against 
the 12,000 onetime White Russian em- 
igrés there. Otherwise, it threatened, the 
Soviet Government “will be forced to 





Keystone 


Windsor wine: Hearn tasting his royal-rose brew 


resort to other more effective measures.” 

Equally vitriolic was Yugoslavia’s ac- 
cusation on Aug. 21 that Russia had 
double-crossed it by sabotaging its ter- 
ritorial demands on Austria. 
Significance -- 

Washington, in giving its most posi- 
tive assistance to Tito so far, is taking a 
calculated risk. But even before Mos- 
cow's latest threat to Belgrade, Western 
diplomats felt that the No. 1 aim of 
Soviet foreign policy at present was to 
stamp out Titoism, probably before the 
end of 1949. Washington fully realizes 
how much Tito needs Western economic 
assistance if he is to survive this assault. 

It was along these lines that Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson argued in favor 
of the export license. He was supported 
by the estimate of Cavendish Cannon, 
ambassador to Belgrade, that the Tito- 
Cominform break was irrevocable, by 
other American diplomats behind the 
Iron Curtain, and by Rear Admiral Sid- 
ney W. Souers, executive secretary of the 
National Security Council, who relied on 


the Central Intelligence Agency’s field 
reports. Against them, Commerce Secre- 
tary Charles Sawyer raised the question 
whether Tito, once bolstered by Ameri- 
can industry, might not rejoin the Comin- 
form as opportunism indicated or Russian 
pressure impelled. Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson, recalling how he had 
fought in vain against American exports 
of scrap steel and oil to prewar Japan, 
also opposed the deal. 

While this argument was raging, Tito 
helped settle it in Acheson’s favor by 
appealing to Balkan satellites to cast off 
their Cominform leaders, by earn- 
ing the Moscow epithet “Soviet 
enemy,” and by undercutting the 
Greek rebels. In the end, President 
Truman himself decided that Tito 
would get the steel mill. But since 
it would take a year to construct, 
the export license could meantime 
be canceled if Tito should lose his 
fight with the Cominform. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


The Murdering Basutos 


For the last few years the British 
have tried vainly to stamp out 
“ritual murders” in the Negro ter- 
ritory of Basutoland in South Africa. 
Some 120 Basutos have been tried 
and 40 hanged for these killings, 
apparently carried out on the orders 
of witch doctors. Yet despite British 
efforts to halt them, the ritual mur- 
ders have recently increased. 

The London Daily Mail reported 
last week: “In every village in this 
‘African Switzerland’ there is an 
unholy quiet these nights, for none 
dare walk abroad for fear of being 
seized to provide some witch doctor with 
magic medicine.” 

Last week also sixteen Basutos went 
on trial for murdering one of their friends 
named Paramente Khotatso. One of the 
sixteen, Mapeshoane Masupha, confessed 
on the stand to his part in the murder 
and told this terrible tale: 

“I knew a man called Paramente Kho- 
tatso. I remember the month and year of 
his death—December 1946. I participated 
in the killing of this man Paramente. 

“It was a Tuesday after dark when I 
was sent for by my brother, Chief Gaba- 
shane. Many men were at his house. 

“We were told to waylay Paramente 
Khotatso and bring him to the hut owned 
by accused Number Nine. We waited 
in ambush. 

“We rushed at Paramente and caught 
hold of him. Paramente cried out: “Oh, 
Lazarous [Number Eight accused], my 
friend, what are you doing to me?’ 

“Paramente then started screaming 
loudly and we began singing a war song: 
“Where does he go, Saule?’ 

“We took our captive to the hut of 
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Not until you read this informative, 20-page booklet will you realize 
the savings that National Systems provide. 

Concerns of every size and type report savings that often pay for 
the installation the first year — thanks to National’s exclusive combination 
of advantages. 

See for yourself how National Mechanized Accounting 
saves writing thousands of figures — on some jobs two-thirds of the 
posting is done automatically. 

, See how it saves money, time, and stationery . . . speeds 
aught m “i collections . . . avoids peak loads and overtime . . . prevents érrors . . « 
Oh, 3 Me Ce: this FREE builds good will. See how working conditions are 
» Booklet from your local improved and clerical costs reduced. 

_ = representative. Or, write to Your local National representative — a systems 

cot the Company ai Dayton 9, Ohio. | analyst — will gladly show you what you can save. 
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This pipe won’t have to clear its throat 


ay, 


KOPPERS) PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Ww 


A lot of metal water pipes have throat 
trouble. 

Corrosion eats at their innards and 
roughens them up. Deposits form on 
their linings. And the usual result is a 
substantial reduction in the pipe’s flow 
and capacity. 

But not when a pipe is coated and lined 
with Koppers Bitumastic® 70-B Enam- 
el! Such a pipe, boasting a glass-smooth, 
spun lining of this protective material, 
won't have to “clear its throat” for years 
and years. 

For the Bitumastic Coating makes 
corrosion take “no” for an answer. It 
eliminates corrosion blisters on the in- 
side of the pipe. There is no appreci- 
able reduction in flow capacity even 


after the pipe has seen long service. In 
fact, with this spun coating, you ac- 
tually get more capacity out of a pipe 
that is lined with it, than you would out 
of the same pipe without any lining at all! 

Equally important, water flows so 
easily through a kKoppers-lined pipe 
like this, that amazing savings in power 
costs are effected in a force main. 

This is only one of a complete line of 
Bitumastic protective coatings manufac- 
tured by Koppers to meet varied needs. 
Koppers makes coatings that can help 
you save your part of industry's 
$6,000,000,000-a-year corrosion _ bill. 
Why not write us? 

Koppers Company, Inc., Tar Prod- 
ucts Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Making a complete line of coal tar pitch protective coatings is just one way in which 
Koppers serves industry and you. It manufactures couplings, propellers, piston rings, 
paving materials, chemicals from coal. It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It 
designs and builds most of America’s coke ovens. There are many Koppers products and 


services that can help your business. 
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Number Nine accused. There, by can- 
dlelight, we laid him face down on an 
oxskin. 

“Chief Gabashane said to Number 
Six accused: “Do your work,’ and I saw 
Number Six accused put on a pair of 
flesh-colored gloves. 

“Then he took a scalpel knife and 
started to cut Paramente all round his 
neck and upwards until he had taken all 
the skin from his head and face. 

“I got frightened and went out. 

“Then I came back and Paramente 
was struggling still. 

“His nose, ears, tongue, and eyes were 
gone. 

“Number Ten accused was holding a 
billy-can containing the flesh. Then 
Number Four accused called three 
women, Alina Lerotholi, Mamoohlo Se- 
punya, and Amelia Mpiko, and Chief 
Gabashane told them to take the billy- 
can and cook the flesh in it. 

“Chief Gabashane thanked us and 
said the matter should be kept a Chief's 
Secret. 

“We all dispersed and went home to 
sleep.” 


The Long Road Home 


A “white queen” came home last week. 
She was the former Ruth Williams, a 24- 
year-old London typist, and home was a 
brick bungalow outside the town of 
Serowe in the Bechuanaland Protector- 
ate in South Africa. Last September Ruth 
married Seretse Khama, an Oxford law 
student and heir to the chieftainship of 
the Bamangwatos. The 100,000 tribes- 
men were thrown into an uproar by this 
interracial marriage. Seretse’s uncle and 
tribal regent, Tshekedi Khama, tried to 
have Seretse denied the succession. In 
June, however, a conclave of tribesmen 
named Seretse chief-designate. 

On Aug. 20 the chief-to-be greeted his 
tall, red-haired wife as a chartered plane 
deposited her on the small airstrip at 
Francistown in Bechuanaland. Tribes- 
men danced and chanted in welcome. 
Then the couple drove away in a blue 
automobile Seretse had bought as a wed- 
ding gift. Both South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia which frown on mixed mar- 
riages, protested to London against the 
strange alliance. A British tribunal inves- 
tigated the row between Seretse and his 
uncle, 


EUROPE: 


Germany and the Council 


A French infantry guard of honor 
snappily saluted Winston Churchill in 
the courtyard outside the 213-vear-old 
Hotel de Ville in Strasbourg. A military 
band struck up “God Save the King” and 
the “Marseillaise,” which Rouget de Lisle 
had composed there in 1792. A fire bri- 
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gade in burnished helmets lined the 
white staircase as the wartime Prime 
Minister of Britain entered. Thereupon 
Churchill was made an honorary citizen 
of the city—not because he was the mov- 
ing spirit behind the Council of Europe, 
which had made Strasbourg its capital in 
1949, but because he had persuaded Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower not to abandon 
the newly liberated city to the Wehr- 
macht during the Battle of the Bulge in 
1945. As he received this new honor, a 
few tears welled up in Churchill's little 
eyes and ran down his pink cheeks. 

From the balcony outside Churchill 
then addressed 4,000 Strasbourgeois in 
French. Holding two pudgy fingers aloft 
in a V, he said: “Let us march together, 
France and Britain, -without weakness, 
and we shall arrive at our goal with the 
other nations of Europe. Vive la France!” 
The crowd shouted back: “Vive la 
France! Vive Shuer-sheel!” 

Precious Year: But on the Consult- 
ative Assembly’s floor last week Church- 
ill outlined his conviction that the twelve 
member nations of the Council of Eu- 
rope could not march together to any 
goal unless Germany was admitted to 
their ranks. Warming up, he made Mrs. 
Churchill shake with laughter when, 
rather than commit himself on any spe- 
cific goal for European unity, he said: 
“We may just as well see what a girl looks 
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like before we marry her.” Churchill 
urged that: (1) continents rather than 
countries be represented in the United 
Nations; (2) a court of human rights be 
set up by the Council of Europe, and 
(3) empty seats be left in the Assembly 
for the ten nations now behind the Iron 
Curtain. Then he pleaded: 

“A united Europe cannot live without 
the help and strength of Germany 
One of the most practical reasons for 
pressing forward the creation of a Euro- 
pean Assembly was that it provided an 
effective means of speedily associating a 
democratic and free Germany with the 
Western democracies . .. We cannot part 
here at the end of this month on the 
basis that we do nothing more to bring 
Germany into our circle until a year has 
passed. That year is too precious to be 
lost. If lost, it might be lost forever.” 

Instead of forcing a test vote immedi- 
ately, Churchill appealed to the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, the quasi-cabinet of 
the Council of Europe, to call a special 
Assembly session in December or Janu- 
ary to which Germany would be wel- 
comed. 

That Germany sooner or later would be 
admitted to the Council of Europe was 
agreed on all sides. The only question 
was when. Britain’s Labor government 
so far had not made up its mind. For 
France, ex-Foreign Minister Georges 





International 


Yesterday's Nightmare: Ten years ago, on Aug. 24, 1939, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff Molotoff signed the Russo-German 
non-aggression pact, which touched off the second world war, while 


Nazi Foreign Minister Joachim 


von Ribbentrop (left), since 


hanged at Nuremberg, and Joseph Stalin watched, In five weeks, 
the scene was repeated in the Kremlin as Poland was carved up. 
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International 


New Way to Clean Old Windows: Atop the Grand Palais, the ex- 
position hall on the Champs-Elysées in Paris, workmen don’t 
try to wash 4,000 unwashable panes which have been gathering 
dirt for decades. Instead, they smash them and install new ones. 


Bidault followed Churchill to the Assem- 
bly floor to suggest a wait-and-see policy, 
although he declared: “Of course, space 
must be reserved in this Assembly for a 
democratic Germany.” From Berlin, Dr. 
Edward H. Litchfield, the retiring Ameri- 
can civil-affairs chief for Germany, said: 
“How effectively [German nationalism] 
can be combatted depends to a large ex- 
tent on how quickly and how effectively 
Western Germany can be brought into 
the constructive organization of Western 
Europe.” 


Significance -- 

Whether and how soon Germany is to 
be admitted to the Council of Europe 
depends to a_ considerable extent on 
France’s policy. From Newsweex’'s Paris 
bureau comes this estimate: 


The French Government is pledged 
not to support Germany's admission be- 
fore holding a full-dress debate in the 
National Assembly. Such a debate will 
not be possible until Parliament recon- 
venes on Oct. 17. Then the government 
will insist that the questions of admit- 
ting the Saar and Germany be considered 
simultaneously. To support this stand, 
the French point to the December 1947 
elections in which “the Saarlanders voted 
for their independence from Germany.” 
Already this French-occupied coal-min- 
ing basin is linked economically to France, 
but its political future is still undecided. 
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Although the French people generally 
view Churchill's “impetuosity” with con- 
siderable misgiving, all responsible opin- 
ion in government circles faces squarely 
up to the fact that Germany’s admission 
is inevitable. A typical informed com- 
ment: 

“It is obvious that Europe cannot be 
reorganized without Germany. This was 
recognized long ago. Cannier spirits in 
government circles had hoped that France 
itself would not only make the first move 
but get the problem settled without wait- 
ing for Churchill. Since this was not 
done, it is now clear that France will have 
to string along with Churchill. 

“Still, we are not eager to rush into a 
decision. We think it would be prudent 
to wait a little and watch the new German 
government. The French public, which 
still is full of memories of the occupation 
and which got a new jolt from the aggres- 
siveness of German leaders during the 
electoral campaign, needs a little time to 
adjust itself to the new order of ideas.” 


Poles Apart 


The London Daily Telegraph reports 
the European Consultative Assembly at 
Strasbourg as chuckling over this joke: 
“Which is the greatest country in the 
world? Answer: Poland. Her Prime Minis- 
ter is in Washington, her army is in Eng- 
land, her government is in Moscow, and 
her population is in Siberia.” 


TURKEY: 


How to Break a Tie 


From the Turkish Information Office 
in New York last week came this descrip- 
tion of that nation’s unique method of 
settling dead heats in municipal elec- 
tions: “In the event of a tie, married men 
are given preference. If both are mar- 
ried, the older man is chosen; and if 
their age is the same, the candidate with 
the greater number of children is con- 
sidered to have won. Finally, if there is 
no difference in the number of children 
either, the two candidates draw lots.* 


RUSSIA: 
Papa Is All 


During the last few years the Soviet 
Union has manufactured an annual 40.- 
000 planes. This startling and hitherto 
carefully guarded information appeared 
last month in an issue of the Russian 
illustrated weekly Ogonyok. The author 
presumably had his facts straight—he 
was Lt. Gen. Vassily Stalin, the General- 
issimo’s surviving son. 

Vassily, as usual, gave Papa full credit 
for the achievement. He mentioned 
“Comrade Stalin” twelve times in the 
article. Russians viewed it as part of a 
sustained build-up to make Vassily head 
of the entire Soviet Air Force. He now 
commands the air forces in the Moscow 
Military District, the largest and most 
important in the Soviet Union. 


FRANCE: 


Plenty, Also Scarcity 


A sturdy figure in a blue beret, a blue 
shirt, and blue shorts, Jean Cochard 
wiped the sweat from his bronzed fore- 
head. He smiled with satisfaction. “Look. 
It’s all finished.” Around the five-room 
wooden farmhouse 247 level acres in the 
Paris basin near the village of Bonnelles 
stretched away, straw-colored in the 
August sun. “I've been farming since | 
was 16—-Im 36 now—and this is the 
earliest harvest and the best.” 

Not all French farmers, reported Loren 
Carroll, chief of NeEwsweex’s Paris bu- 
reau, had been as lucky as Cochard. 
Nevertheless, it had in general been a 
good year. 

In normal years the wheat harvest 
usually extends from the middle of July 
to the end of August. This year it has 
been completed already. The national 
vield was estimated at only slightly Jess 
than the 1948 bumper crop. 

However, the dry, hot weather had 
seared vegetable and fruit crops. For 
want of fodder, cattle were slaughtered 
prematurely. Butter and cheese were ces- 
perately scarce in Paris. Black-marketeers. 


Newsweck, August 29, 1919 
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in ACTION too! 


center of Plymouth convenience 

N ERVE is the new ignition key starting. 

Just turn the key — the engine 

starts! No button to push. No choke to pull. 

One hand does it all. Only Plymouth, in the 

lowest-priced field, has this great feature. 
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of Plymouth’s engine are 
MUSCLES huskier. New 7 to 1 com- 
pression ratio (highest of 
leading lowest-priced cars) squeezes more 
performance from the fuel. New spark 


plugs with wider gap mean fewer resettings. 
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after a spring and summer of despair, 
showed new energy. Wine prices went up, 
although there was no shortage. Labor 
unions complained bitterly that prices 
were rising while wages remained frozen 
and planned agitating for new wage in- 
creases during the autumn. 

Premier Henri Queuille, who would be 
able to boast on Sept. 10 that his Cabinet 
was the first one in the Fourth Republic 
to survive an entire year, hastened back 
from his vacation to the hot, deserted 
capital. A stream of tired ministers, whose 
holidays also had been interrupted, fol- 
lowed. In a vigorous attempt to knock 
down prices, the government decided to 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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order massive supplies from the non- 
dollar area. Importers were authorized to 
buy butter in Denmark and Holland, 
vegetables in Holland and Italy, and 
wines in Italy, Spain, and Greece without 
paying duties and without getting the 
preliminary licenses. In order to bring 
down industrial prices, the government 
ordered duty-free imports of hardware, 
textiles, and farm equipment. 

No one was optimistic, but one tired 
Métro rider expressed the common opin- 
ion: “I hope the hoarders will break their 
necks bringing their stocks out of hiding. 
I hope the black-marketeers will drown in 
their own wifie.” 


FINLAND: 


Outmaneuvering the Reds 


The world’s biggest logjam was piling 
up last week on the Kemijoki River, 
which feeds Northern Finland’s pine and 
spruce to pulp and saw mills in Kemi on 
the Gulf of Bothnia. It was caused by a 
month-old strike of Finland’s Communist- 
led lumberjacks. But it was nothing com- 
pared with the logjam with which the 
Communist Party threatened to choke 
the Finnish economy. For a rigid time- 
table had been set up for walkouts of 
dock, construction, food, brewing, wood- 
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Devalue the Dollar? Europe Plumps for That as One Out 


All that glitters is not gold—including 
some glittering schemes to solve the 
world’s economic problems by revaluing 
the yellow metal. Nonetheless, as the 
dollar shortage—or the pound crisis— 
looks more hopeless week by week, seri- 
ous economists have increasingly cast 
their eyes toward the $24,500,000,000 
United States gold hoard. These econ- 
omists so far do not reflect government 
opinion or plans. But they do include 
some of the weightiest thinkers in 
Europe and to a lesser extent in the 
United States. Their reasoning, as 
gathered by Newsweex’s Foreign edi- 
tor, Harry F. Kern, on a recent trip to 
Europe and in frequent soundings in 
Washington and New York, runs some- 
thing like this: 


Confidence Crisis: The monetary 
experts feel that the present financial 
crisis is primarily a crisis of confidence. 
The American recession and British ex- 
port difficulties may have been the im- 
mediate causes. But these are not in 
themselves sufficiently serious to explain 
the gravity of the crisis. 

European economists liken the crisis 
to a run on a bank. Once confidence 
goes, everyone wants his money. Now 
everyone wants gold or dollars instead 
of pounds sterling. The economists be- 
lieve that even as a bank run can be 
stopped only by a complete return of 
confidence, so the run on the pound can- 
not be halted by half measures. Abso- 
lute confidence must be restored before 
the related problems can successfully 
be tackled. Furthermore, say the ex- 
perts, restoring confidence is never a 
slow process. It comes with lightning 
speed. In other words, either confidence 
exists or it does not. 

The economists therefore recommend 
a drastic measure. They think the 
United States, instead of looking to Eu- 
rope for devaluation, must revalue the 
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price of gold upward. They point out 
that in terms of gold, even the dollar is 
selling at a considerable discount. The 
price of gold on the Paris free market 
is about $62 an ounce, as compared 
with the $35 legal rate paid by the 
United States. 

Increasing the price of gold, say to 
$50 an ounce, would of course be the 
same as devaluing the dollar. Leading 
European experts in no sense propose a 
unilateral devaluation of the dollar. 
They say that the pound must be de- 
valued simultaneously, and almost cer- 
tainly to a greater extent than the dollar. 
At the same time other European cur- 
rencies must be proportionately de- 
valued. British sources for some time 
have hinted that London might be will- 
ing to devalue the pound if such a face- 
saving scheme could be worked out. 

By revaluing the price of gold up- 
ward, the United States would make a 
paper profit of billions of dollars. The 
economists recommend that this paper 
profit be used as a huge international 
fund to make all currencies of the At- 
lantic Powers freely convertible. They 
suggest that it be called the “Atlantic 
Fund.” There might, they think. be a 
large immediate drain on the fund, es- 
pecially from the conversion of pounds 
into dollars. However, the economists 
believe, this drain would continue for a 
very brief time. As in a run on a bank, 
once creditors get absolute assurance of 
payment, the run on the pound would 
halt abruptly. 

Anti-Coentrols: Making the pound 
convertible would at one stroke abolish 
the present British system of restrictive 
controls and would free international 
trade. Many of the economists feel that 
under these circumstances it would be 
highly debatable whether British Social- 
ism would survive in its present form. 
Furthermore, many consider that Brit- 
ish Socialism and the controls by which 


it is maintained are now the principal 
barriers to the revival of world trade. 

The economists also think revaluing 
gold should be used as a lever to bring 
the world back to the gold standard. 
This would involve the repeal of the 
laws which now make it a crime for in- 
dividuals to hold gold. The economists 
interviewed believe a considerable por- 
tion of the gold now held in the United 
States would naturally find its way back 
to the European countries from which 
much of it fled. In addition, hoarded 
gold, of which there is an unknown but 
large quantity in Europe, would then 
come out of hiding and contribute to 
the stability of currencies and the flow 
of trade. 

Back to Sanity? The experts are 
aware of the many objections to re- 
valuing gold. However, they put for- 
ward their plan not as an end in itself 
but as a means toward a much greater 
end: breaking down economic barriers 
and bringing back some financial sanity 
to the world. Only if revaluing gold is 
used for this larger purpose will it be 
worth while, in their opinion. 

They suspect the motives behind the 
many other schemes for gold revalua- 
tion that have appeared widely in news 
stories and signed columns during the 
past few weeks. Some of these have 
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been tied in with far-fetched plans for a \ 


common Anglo-American currency and 


even a British-American political union. } 
The British will certainly make some \ 


gold revaluation proposals during the 
Washington financial talks next month. 
What London has in mind at present is 
the devaluation of the pound by 30 per 


cent and of the dollar by 10 per cent. ! 


Secretary of the Treasury Snyder is 
adamantly opposed to this scheme. The 
European economists, whose views have 
been reported above, would undoubt- 
edly also oppose it unless and until it is 
put forward as part of a greater whole. 
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Muckstering, Berlin Style: To advertise the sum- 
mer sales, a go-getting merchandiser stages an out- 
door jashion show, and the druggists’ guild spon- 


working, transport, leather, rubber, tex- 
tile, sea-diving, and bricklaying workers, 
all by the end of August. Their ostensible 
aim: higher wages. 

The Social Democratic government ot 
Premier Karl-August Fagerholm, 47-year- 
old ex-barber and editor, accused the 
Reds of aiming “to create chaos in order 
to usurp power and establish a people's 
democracy in Finland.” Unto Varjonen, 
minister without portfolio, challenged: 
“If the Communists wish to pit force 
against force, let them try. We shall see 
which is stronger—the Finnish community 
or the fanatic Communist crowd. There 
is no doubt the Communists will lose the 
fight, and we shall make their defeat as 
crushing as possible.” 

Countermeasures: To forestall Fin- 
land’s becoming another Czechoslovakia, 
the government declared the Kemi walk- 
out illegal and ordered the strikers back 
to work. When 1,500 strikers smashed 
police lines to attack returning workers, 
the police fought back with blackjacks, 
tear gas, and warning shots fired into the 
air. The strikers in return used pistols. 
One striker was killed and nine persons, 
including three policemen, were injured. 
An infantry battalion, whose officers had 
fought against the Soviet Union during 
the second world war, was then rushed to 
Kemi. Throughout Finland the army was 
put on a continuous alert; 22 Communist 
leaders, including Lahja Heikkilae, chair- 
man of the Kemi City Council, were ar- 
rested. The Socialist-dominated Trade 
Union Federation threatened to expel 
any striking Communist unions. 

The government claimed that the Red 
strike wave had “failed miserably.” Al- 
ready thousands of the 35,000 to 45,000 
who had struck were streaming back to 
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work. But the Communists ominously 
charged that the government's. strike- 
breaking measures violated both Fin- 
land’s peace treaty and its ten-year friend- 
ship and mutual-assistance treaty with 
Russia. And the Moscow press supported 
them. 


JAPAN: 
Fork-Tongued Negotiator 


The best unfinished story of the week 
came from Tokyo. The newspaper Yo- 
miuri told of seven members of the local 
union in the Nihon Cement Co., in the 
northern island of Hokkaido, who were 
in the process of “collective bargaining” 
with three of the management. Finding 
themselves at a disadvantage, the union 
members produced a large snake, put 
it on the desk, and walked out. Then 
they locked the management representa- 
tives in the room with the apparent hope 


of intimidating them. At this point 
Yomiuri ended the story without ex- 
planation, 
CHINA: 


The U.S. Moves Out 


When Mukden, Peiping, Tientsin, 
Nanking, Shanghai, and Hankow in turn 
were engulfed by the Communists, the 
United States left its consulates open in 
these cities in the hope of doing business 
with Red China. Last week, as Foochow 
fell and the Red tide flowed across 
Kwangtung Province’s borders. ever clos- 
er to the temporary Nationalist capital of 
Canton, the United States abandoned 
this noble experiment. It shut its Canton 
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sors a Fréulein, decked out in the costume of her 
great-grandfather’s time, who rides around in a 
stagecoach complete with coachman and postillion. 


consulate, closed up the temporary em- 
bassy there as well, and evacuated their 
personnel to the destroyer tender Dixie 
in Hong Kong harbor. It also closed its 
consulate at Tihwa, capital of remote 
Sinkiang Province, which had served as 
its window on Soviet Central Asia. 

Why American policy had changed 
was outlined in its evacuation warning 
to the 934 United States citizens in the 
Canton consular district: Communist 
city administrations had shown “an in- 
ability or an unwillingness to afford ade- 
quate protection to foreigners or to sale- 
guard their individual liberties, particu- 
larly in connection with arrest, detention, 
trial, and mob action.” 

Meanwhile the Reds were encounter- 
ing the expected difficulties in running 
huge Shanghai. Partly because of the 
Nationalist air-sea blockade, half the 
factories were closed. With Western busi- 
ness stagnant, the British-owned Cathay 
Hotel, Shanghai's largest, shut down. 
Curio and luxury shops converted to 
selling underwear, drugs, canned food, 
and stationery. Dance-hall hostesses 
studied embroidery, the Bubbling Well 
Temple’s monks formed a hosiery coop- 
erative, a perfumery became a soap fac- 
tory, and a Coca-Cola plant switched over 
to soya sauce. Communist authorities 
planned to move 1,000,000 shopkeepers 
and their families, 650,000 urban poor, 
170,000 loafers, and 100,000 landlords 
and their families out of the city by 
spring and resettle them in “useful occu- 
pations.” 





Joseru B. Prius, whose col- 
umn Foreign Tides usually appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 
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IF YOU EVER HAD 


TO MEET A PAYROLL 






.. + what 
HENRY HAZLITT 
says each 

week is 


important to you 


Stato 


E ach week in NEWSWEEK Henry Haz- 
litt speaks for business. As the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor puts it: “He is 
saying a lot of things that ought to be 
said that are just common sense.” 


Hazlice’s signed ‘Business Tides’ col- 
umn airs the problems and the chal- 
lenges facing businessmen... corporate 
taxation, financing, labor legislation, 
high break-even points, market read- 
justments, and a host of other consid- 
erations. 


That industry's progressive 
executives appreciate Hazlitt’s watch- 
ful eye, and match their own observa- 
tions against his significant viewpoint. 


is why 


Hazlitt and ‘Business Tides” is another 
reason for NEWSWEEK’'s climb in cir- 
culation to more than 800,000—high- 
est in its history. 


NEWSWEEK 
THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
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Hunter bags new 
CROSLEY record 


A "I can vouch for Crosley cors being 
soys E. B. Walters 
of Oxford, Pa. He recently took a hunting trip to the 
Canadian wilds in his Crosley Station Wagon, pulling 
a trailer with 1,500 Ibs. of equipment, including a 
boat! (We don't recommend such use of a Crosley. . . 
but it certainly demonstrates stamina!) 

the Crosley with CIBA (cast-iron block) 
engine and Hydradisc (airplane-type hydraulic) Brakes. 
Prices range downward from the Station Wagon at 
$929 F.O.B. Marion, Ind. For catalog of 6 new models, 
write Crosley Motors, Inc., 2530-FK Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


a FIME car P 


You see them 
everywhere! 





tough and capable’’, 


See new 
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LABOR: 


Unions on the March 


In 1939 there were only 358,967 or- 
ganized workers in Canada. By the end 
of 1948 union membership had increased 
more than two and a half times—to 977,- 
594. This month the unions passed a mile- 
stone. For the first time their combined 
rolls showed 1,000,000 members, roughly 
one in five of the labor force. 

The Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, has been chartering a 
union branch a week this year. The Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labor, allied with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
says it’s doing about the same. 

Labor leaders seek to double their 
present membership by 1959. Last week, 
as their annual conventions loomed up, 
the TLC and the CCL were cleaning 
house in preparation for the next decade. 

Communism is the major preoccupation 
of both bodies. The CCL has always been 
strongly anti-Communist. On the agenda 
for the Ottawa convention, Oct. 3 to 7, 
are expulsion of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers and 
a permanent ban on top men in the 
United Electrical Workers, some of 
whom have long been charged with Red 
connections. 

The TLC will have a bigger job to do 
when it meets at Calgary on Sept. 15. 
For more than a year Frank Hall, shrewd 
and dynamic Canadian vice president of 
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the International Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, has been 
leading a drive to clean Communists 
out of the TLC. The top leadership is 
not Red, but Hall charges that it tolerates 
Communists. 

Hall first turned his guns on the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union. After a battle that 
at one time threatened to tear the TLC 
apart it finally suspended the CSU. At 
Calgary, Hall will work for its expulsion. 
And behind the scenes he and a group 
of other representatives of international 
unions are setting the stage for a purge 
of the textile and chemical unions, whose 
leaderships are strongly flavored with 
Communism. 

Real Objective: Despite its new 
strength and the prestige which it has 
gained from its anti-Red stand, Canadian 
labor isn’t showing off its muscles in 
strikes. Its No. 1 objective is social- 
security measures for the nation as a 
whole, rather than higher wages or bet- 
ter working conditions. Specifically it is 
plugging for (1) national health insur- 
ance and an old-age-pension plan with- 
out a means test, financed jointly by 
government, industry, and the individual 
and (2) greatly enlarged governmental 
aid in housing. 

“Nothing, except trade unionism itself, 
could more benefit the working man of 
Canada than these measures,” said one 
man high in labor’s hierarchy. “It will 
be the task of the conventions to inspire 
organized labor to demand these two 
things. If we do, we can get them, for 
after all we are now a million strong.” 


Meet the Family: On Sept. 5 Maurice Girouard will marry 21- 
year-old Rose Marie Dionne at Corbeil, Ont. Last week Girouard met 
his famous sisters-in-law-to-be, the 15-year-old Dionne quintuplets. 
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Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, | 


every Monday evening. 


Take it easy... with 2 


ou say those distant spots you’d like to visit 
mean too much driving—that day-long trips are 
too tiring and bothersome? 
Not in Buick’s book. Not when Dynaflow Drive! 
takes over. 
7. als , 
alk about relaxing—your going’s a breeze! 
Highways seem smoother, distances shorter, traffic 
tangles a mere matter of pressing treadle or brake. 
That’s the beauty of it. That’s one of the biggest 
boosts so many thousands upon thousands of Dyna- 
flow owners give to this Buick Drive. 
a) 
For one single swoop of power sweeps you ahead 
and out front. 
Every inch and instant of your going is oil-cushioned 
and silky-smooth—free of jar, jerk and sudden lurch 


—free of a clutch pedal and gearshifting and direct- 
drive harshness. 

So you stay serene and smiling as the miles melt 
away. 

You take it easy, do less work, drive without tension 
—and arrive at more distant destinations more re- 
freshed and rested —ready and eager for fun and 
enjoyment. 


Sound good? Good enough to go sce your Buick 
dealer about a Dynaflow demonstration ? 

Once you do that—try a Buick with Dynaflow Drive 
at first hand—and eye those price tags that spell 
“BARGAIN” in capital letters—you won't be satis- 
fied with anything less! 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


tStandard on ROADMASTER, Optional at extra cost on suPER and SPECIAL models. 


BUICK alone has all these features: Sik-smooth DYNAFLOW DRIVE* + FULL-VIEW VISION from enlarged glass area « 
SWING-EASY DOORS and easy access « “LIVING SPACE” INTERIORS with Deep-Cradle cushions « Buoyant-riding QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING 
e lively FIREBALL STRAIGHT-EIGHT POWER with SELF-SETTING VALVE LIFTERS (Dynaflow Models) plus HI-POISED ENGINE MOUNTINGS « 


Low-pressure tires on SAFETY-RIDE RIMS * Double-Duty VENTIPORTS » DUREX BEARINGS, main and connecting rods « BODY BY FISHER 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL models, 






ABC Network, 


MORE CLEARLY THAN EVER 


UKs the Gil! : 
WY GREATER VALUE 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 











CHILE: 


Riot Turned Red 


It all started harmlessly enough. The 
government of Chile authorized 30-odd 
bus companies in Santiago to raise their 
fares 20 centavos (less than half a cent). 
Secondary-school students objected. On 
Aug. 15 some 50 or 60 of them staged a 
protest march through downtown streets. 
Before they had gone two blocks their 
number had swelled to nearly 500. The 
general public, long chafing under rising 
living costs, had found an outlet for its 
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Gonzalez Videla was in Vifiia del Mar, 
where he had just had an operation. Late 
that afternoon he got back to Santiago, 
with the incision still open. A state of 
siege was declared, and a special session 
of Congress voted the President emer- 
gency powers. A roundup of Commu- 
nists began. 

By Aug. 18 the rioting, officially la- 
beled “revolutionary and Communist-in- 
spired,” was over. Machine-gun posts 
were set up at strategic downtown points 
as Santiaguenos went carefully and quiet- 
ly about their business. Little by little 
the buses began to reappear. The situa- 
tion was completely under control. But 





Acme 


Student riots in Chile snowballed into a Communist threat 


discontent, One or two buses were over- 
turned, From this mild beginning grew 
two days of bloody rioting in which three 
persons were killed and 300 injured. 

The morning after the protest march 
university students decided to join. They 
hid on rooftops and stoned passing buses, 
breaking windows and injuring passen- 
gers, Others tied up traffic by throwing 
themselves on the ground in front of 
buses. Police who tried to interfere were 
forcibly restrained by bystanders. This 
was a situation made to order for the 
outlawed Communists. Coming up from 
underground, they mixed in the disor- 
ders. There was a rumble of iron shutters 
throughout the city as merchants closed 
their Business began to shut 
down and several unions went on strike. 

The next day the rioting became gen- 
eral. The poorly paid police seemed se- 
cretly in sympathy with the rioters. At 
any rate they couldn’t control the situa- 
tion. Emboldened by their success, the 
demonstrators gathered around the Presi- 
dential palace. Troops were called out 
and shooting started, President Gabriel 
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stores. 


the general feeling was that it wasn't 
over yet. As long as prices kept rising 
and the public continued to feel that the 
government wasn’t doing anything about 
it, the mob threat would remain. 

The next day the Chilean Navy was 
mobilized to “isolate and occupy” the 
nitrate fields and coal and copper mines 
near the coast, Miners were putting on 
strikes and demonstrations. The govern- 
ment called this another Communist at- 
tempt to overthrow it. 


PERU: 


Safe Conduct 


The right of asylum has long been 
a jealously guarded tradition of Latin 
American political life. Revolutionary 
changes of government are frequent. The 
men who are in power today may be out 
tomorrow. So the winners usually permit 
the losers to take refuge in foreign em- 
bassies and then give them safe-conduct 
out of the country. 

Gen. Manuel Odria, therefore, caused 


international complications when he de- 
fied the tradition. In the wake of his seiz- 
ure of the government of Peru last Oc- 
tober, leaders of the leftist Aprista Party 
hid out in Latin American embassies in 
Lima. But Odria refused to allow them 
to leave. His excuse: They were “com- 
mon criminals,” not political refugees. 
Loud and long their hosts objected. But 
Odria was stubborn. 

The most spectacular of the refugees 
was Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, long- 
time chief of the Apristas and one of the 
outstanding leftist leaders of Latin Amer- 
ica. The embassy of Colombia granted 
him asylum and requested safe conduct 
for him. Odria refused. For several 
months the Colombian and Peruvian gov- 
ernments wrangled over the issue. Then 
they agreed to turn it over to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

It is now almost nine months since 
Haya settled down in the white mansion 
under the shade trees on Avenida Are- 
quipa. He lives well; merely by raising 
his voicé he gets another helping of good 
Colombian stew. He spends his time look- 
ing out the window or hammering on a 
borrowed typewriter, But the police, sol- 
diers, and plain-clothes men who cease- 
lessly patrol the block see to it that he 
doesn’t leave the building. 

Eseape: Two other prominent Apristas, 
both former presidents of the Chamber 
of Deputies, fled to the Cuban Embassy. 
The Cuban Government was no more 
successful than the Colombian in ob- 
taining safe conduct for their guests. 
For months Fernando Leén de Vivero 
and Pedro Muniz idled in the embassy. 
On Aug. 14 they slipped out of the 
country, and Peru was embroiled in an- 
other international incident, 

Safe in Havana four days later, de 
Vivero and Muniz would give few de- 
tails of their escape. All they would say 
was: “We left the embassy, thanks to 
the help of the Peruvian people. In Peru 
there are Apristas everywhere. We were 
helped even by some of the policemen 
and informers fencing us in at the em- 
bassy.” 

Taxed with helping the men escape, 
Cuban chargé d'affaires Alberto Espi- 
noza’s comment was: “I am not a jailer. 
I cannot keep persons locked up in the 
embassy against their will.” But this 
wasn’t good enough for the Peruvian 
Government. On Aug. 19 it broke diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba. 

Peruvian reaction to the step was gen- 
erally favorable from conservative El 
Comercio’s statement that it was “amply 
justified” to the comment of an unshaven 
taxi driver: “We've done the right thing; 
it’s dignity.” But critics declared that 
Cuba had only recognized the Odria gov- 
ernment on the understanding that the 
refugees would get safe conduct, They 
quoted a Spanish saying: “Who plays 
dirty must expect dirty play.” 


Newsweek, August 29, 1949 
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THE MOST 






Completely New 
Bodies by Fisher 


Lowest Priced Car with GM 
Hydra-Matic Drwe* 


BEAUTIFUL 


THING 


PONTIAC 


ON WHEELS 





Lowered by the Worlds 


When you're atthe wheel of a beautiful Pontiac 
there’s a feeling of sheer satisfaction that is 
difficult to describe. 

Perhaps most impressive is that sure sense 
of having more than enough power at your 
command always. For your Pontiac is 
powered by the world’s sweetest engine — 
wonderfully smooth and quiet, instantly 
responsive to the accelerator. 

This kind of performance is yours whether 
you choose the Pontiac eight or six —and it’s 
yours for a long, long time because every 


Sweetest Engine / 





Pontiac is built for years and years of 
economical operation. 

Pontiac’s outstanding performance is no 
hasty development—the fundamental de- 
sign of Pontiac engines has won the approval 
of more than two million owners. Yet, 
thanks to constant improvement, the 1949 
Pontiac power plant is finer than ever. 

Why not talk to your nearest Pontiac 
dealer? He will show you many other 
reasons for driving a Pontiac. 

* Optional on all models at additional cost. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION eof GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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IN SOCONY-VACUUM’S 
OPERATION, 


these major steps —from 


exploration to delivered 
product—are carefully 
co-ordinated to assure 
maximum efficiency all 


down the line, maximum 


First, find the oil—To satisfy the growing demand, Socony-Vacuum 
savings for you. must maintain a constant search for new oil— through mountains, jungle, 
desert or wherever it may be found. This must be done in spite of the fact 
that we purchase large amounts of our crude oil requirements from inde- 
pendent producers. 














Mobilubrication 
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Distribute it— While we own and operate And finally serve it — Besides direct distribution, efficiency dic- 
many ships, we also charter vessels and tates the use of over 1,400 independent wholesalers and some 45,000 
tank cars— rely on common and contract independent dealers to whom of course, Socony-Vacuum gives expert 
haulers. The combined result—top efficien- technical and marketing counsel to help with their up-to-the-minute 
cy, lower cost to you. service facilities. 
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The Benefits of Competitive Efficiency: LOW PROFIT PE 








sj Money’s-Worth in Oil... 


m\Competitive Efficiency like this! 
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facuum § Drill for it— Even after oil is Get it to refinery — Although we Refine it by most modern proc- 


jungle, | found, development of the field en- use other common carrier pipelines, esses, geared for high output. Oil re- 
he fact § tails great cost. New wells must in 1948 we laid 3,000 miles of new finery equipment which cost $500 
nm inde- § constantly be drilled to replace de- lines needed to reach new fields and a barrel of capacity pre-war, now 


pleted wells. improve distribution. costs $1,000. 











A STRONG NATION depends on strong 
Industries . . .strong Industries depend on 
strong Companies. 


Socony -Vacuum—or any company in America— 
is only as strong as its ability to compete 
efficiently in serving you... 













... With productive power to help build 
National Security... with quality products 


SOCONY-VACUUM 








at low prices to make your dollars buy more. “- 
> 
“y dic- . 
45,000 SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
expert ff GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
ninute | 





FIT PER UNIT__THE MOST FOR YOUR PETROLEUM DOLLAR! 





Look what America’s most popular mu/ti-stop 
delivery truck gives you WOW! 







eS mo ACCIDENT 
DRIVE CAREFULIY 
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NEW-{, International KB-5-M with Metro* body ...a bigger, more powerful model of the 11-year leader! 
More payload space !—this longer Metro body has 360 cubic —the International Green Diamond 233 truck engine delivers 
feet of load space! Greater payload capacity, too!—the 93 maximum brake h.p. at 3,400 r.p.m.! 
KB-5-M chassis is built for hauling requirements up to 
12,000 pounds gross vehicle weight rating. More truck power! 


*Metro. Registered trade mark of The Metropolitan Body Company, Inc., 
subsidiary of the International Harvester Company. 


NE —complete size range of Internationals with Metro bodies 
for efficient multi-stop delivery! 


All give you the basic Metro body advantages: (1) Greater spe- 
cialization — body and chassis matched for efficient multi-stop 
delivery service! (2) More efficient engineering — interior area de- 
signed for maximum payload space and for easier loading and un- 
loading by driver! (3) Great maneuverability —short bumper-to- 
bumper lengths for easy handling in urban traffic! (4) Smart 
appearance — advertises an alert business! 


























—International multi-stop chassis with complete —International KB-3-M with Metro Coach body 
NE NEW 
Metro body front-end section! for low-cost bus transportation! 


Includes windshield, front-quarter windows, dash, en- 


Here’s ideal low-cost passenger and school bus transpor- 
gine housing and driver's seat. With this unit your body 


tation for from 8 to 16 passengers! Extremely practi- 
builder can build your own highly specialized multi- cal in urban areas, the all-steel Metro bodies matched 
stop delivery truck. You get the sturdy construction of with sturdy International KB-3-M chassis form a com- 
an International Truck, you get the advantages of a 

Metro body front-end section. Three chassis available; 


bination that will furnish economical bus transporta- 
wheelbases —102, 113 and 135 inches. 


tion for years. Get the whole story from your Interna- 


tional Truck Dealer or Branch. 
x 


| International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor Trucks and Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





CHICAGO 
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Hard te Get: On vacation in Denver, 
Gen. Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER shrugged 
off Sen. StyLes BrincEs’s suggestion that 
he might accept the GOP Presidential 
nomination in 1952. “I’m surprised that 
Senator Bridges knows so many things I 
don’t know about,” Ike grinned. “I’m not 
going around thumping my chest and 
telling every newspaperman that I won't 
be President of the United States. That 
would be silly.” 


Ne Thanks: Charmed with a newspa- 
per shot of movie star Vircinta Mayo 
coming out of the surf at Malibu Beach, 
wrapped in a towel because she had lost 
her bathing suit, the Colorado Sunbath- 
ing Society, a nudist group, voted her 
the “Best Undressed Woman of the 
Year.” Miss Mayo promptly declined 
“without thanks. What happened acci- 
dentally is not a pattern for my 
future conduct.” 


H20 a la Russe: “Drinking by United 
States officials at Yalta and Potsdam was 
greatly responsible for concessions made 
to the Soviets,” charged Mrs. D. Leicu 
Co.vrn, president of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. “Americans 
wondered how the Russians could con- 
sume such large quantities of vodka . . . 
We have since learned that Stalin and 
the Soviets outwit the representatives of 
other nations by plying them with vodka, 
while the Russians drink water from 
vodka bottles.” 


Academician: Already on record for 
his blast at modern art as “Communistic” 
(Newsweek, June 20), Rep. GEORGE 
DonDERO came up with another sizzler: 
“The art of isms, the weapon of the Rus- 
sian revolution threatens to over- 
power the fine art of our tradition and 
inheritance. So-called modern or contem- 
porary art in our own country contains 
all the isms of depravity, decadence, and 
destruction.” Picasso, Braque, Leger, 
Miro, and Dali were “isms” leaders, Don- 
dero added. 


Boom: Perryopolis, Pa. (population, 
1,300), the historic little village that 
inherited $1,320,000 from its native 
daughter, Mrs. Mary FULLER FRAZIER 
(Newsweek, Aug. 30, 1948), will use 
its unexpected windfall to become a 
model community. New streets, parks, 
shade trees, an educational center, a 
municipal building, and water and sew- 
age systems were planned at a series of 
town meetings. More important, Perry- 
opolis will get its own town government. 


Ups and Downs: Rumba King XAviER 
CucaT announced that he would star in 
the annual three-week festival in Monte- 
video in February, renamed The Cugat 
Carnival. Following that, he and his or- 
chestra will tour Europe, accepting a 
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Mona Lisa Jr.: Althea Lidell, 5, 
en route to a reunion with her 
daddy in Texas, flashed an enig- 
matic smile when she arrived 
in New York from Scotland. 


$120,000 chateau in France and $36,000 
worth of olive oil in Spain to circumvent 
the dollar shortage. But Cugat’s wife, 
ex-actress LORRAINE ALLEN, last week 
said she would seek a divorce; she was 
“mentally exhausted.” 


Anti-Red Red? After successfully es- 
caping from the Communist regime in 
Czechoslovakia, Gen. MrkuLas FERJEN- 
cik, former Slovak Commissioner for the 
Interior, ran into trouble when he ar- 
rived in New York with his wife. Pickets 
from the American Friends of Slovak 


Freedom and the American Slovak 
League met him at the pier with signs 
charging that he was pro-Communist. 
Though former associates defended him, 
immigration officials rushed the couple 
to Ellis Island, where they were held 
pending further investigation. 


Second Try: A month after his father, 
crusading radio commentator BILL 
Mason of Alice, Texas, was shot to death 
for his fight against vice (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 8), Burr Mason, 22, who had car- 
ried on the campaign, was attacked by 
three thugs and badly beaten. Although 
Mason vowed from his hospital bed to 
go back and continue the program, a few 
days later he announced he would have 
to give up the broadcasts (via a leased 
wire) for laek of funds. 


Cheekup: Mor Katz, a New York land- 
lord, was making a routine inspection of 
a six-story tenement building he owns. 
Suddenly the sixth floor landing gave 
way, plunging him three flights down 
the stair well. Katz escaped with minor 
injuries. 


Homecoming: On Aug. 19, a year and 
a day after her take-off, Mrs. RicHarp 
Morrow-Tait, Britain’s flying house- 
wife, landed at Prestwick, Scotland, the 
first woman to pilot herself around the 
world. Before returning to “diapers and 
baby carriages,” Mrs. Morrow-Tait said: 
“I wanted to show what an ordinary 
housewife could do . . . I haven’t a clue 
as to what this flight cost me, but I 
know it was a hell of a lot of money.” 
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N. ¥. Daily Mirror 


Ferjencik and his wife: From the frying pan... 
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African Treasure Hunt 


Trial by poison is among the most an- 
cient methods of primitive justice. The 
accused is required to quaff a cup of 
poison. If he lives, he is judged innocent. 
If he dies, the assumption is that he was 
guilty and got just what he deserved. 
But trial by poison is not recognized 
under the white man’s law. So when 
Europeans took over Africa, they banned 
the raising of plants of the Strophanthus 
genus, a family of giant tree-climbing 
vines towering as high as 80 feet, 
from which natives concocted their 
deadliest brews. 

Several members of the Stro- 
phanthus genus contain potent 
alkaloids, but one species, Stro- 
phanthus sarmentosus, is a poten- 
tial source of one of the most 
beneficial drugs man has ever dis- 
covered—the hormone cortisone, 
which when administered daily 
seems to restore youth to joints 
crippled by rheumatoid arthritis 
(Newsweek, June 13). 

At present infinitesimal amounts 
of the hormone are being eked out 
synthetically by a laborious 37- 
step chemical process starting with 
desoxycholic acid, a material ob- 
tained from ox bile. Since with, this 
method 40 head of cattle are 
needed to meet the needs of a sin- 
gle patient for one day, the 7,000,- 
000 arthritics in the United States 
had been cautioned not to expect 
much help from cortisone until a 
better source was found. 

Last week hope was aroused 
that within a few years cortisone 
therapy might be made available 
to all who need it. A report- leaked 
out that the United States Public Health 
Service was quietly sponsoring a search 
for Strophanthus sarmentosus, with the 
ultimate aim of developing the plant 
commercially. 

Vine Farms? The hunt started in 
Basle, Switzerland, where Dr. Erich 
Mosettig, P.H.S. chemist, had conferred 
with Swiss chemists who had made a 
small amount of cortisone from Strophan- 
thus seeds. Dr. John T. Baldwin, a De- 
partment of Agriculture botanist, is now 
off to collect plants, seeds, and cuttings 
in the area between Liberia and the Cam- 
eroons, Where the vine is supposed to 
grow best. (The plant is a rarity in the 
United States, but a small specimen was 
found growing in the New York Botanical 
Garden—see cut.) 

If cultivation of the sarmentosus spe- 
cies is judged to be practical, millions of 
acres could be planted in Liberia. After 
five years the vines begin yielding seeds 
rich in sarmentogenin, a chemical half- 
way between desoxycholic acid and fin- 
ished cortisone. In sarmentogenin chem- 
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ists would have at their disposal virtually 
unlimited supplies of a substance which 
is relatively easy to process into corti- 
sone. 


Mock Polio 


By the middle of August the number 
of polio cases reported in the United 
States this year had climbed past the 
14,000 mark. But it appeared last week 
that the United States Public Health 
Service figures were exaggerated, though 
no one knew to what extent. Many cases 





diagnosed as polio had probably been 
caused by an impostor—a relatively be- 
nign virus which often gives rise to 
symptoms remarkably like those of the 
mild, nonparalytic form of polio. 

Isolation of the new virus was an- 
nounced by three Yale University scien- 
tists, Ernest W. Shaw and Profs. Joseph 
L. Melnick and Edward C. Curnen, who 
followed a lead supplied last summer by 
Drs. Gilbert Dalldorf and Grace Sickles 
of the New York State Department of 
Health. 

It is not yet known how the new dis- 
ease is transmitted, but it has been found 
to occur simultaneously with true polio 
during the summer months. Unlike polio, 
however, the recently discovered virus 
apparently does not leave its victims 
with any harmful aftereffects. 

Professor Melnick commented: “Last 
year there were about 28,000 cases in 
the United States which were reported 
as poliomyelitis, the largest number since 
1916. On the basis of this research at 
Yale, it is believed that a sizable per- 


Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 
Strophanthus sarmentosus in New York 


centage of these cases may have been 
falsely diagnosed as poliomyelitis and 
were actually attributable to this new 
virus.” 

Dr. Harry M. Weaver, director of re- 
search for the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, which supported the 
work at Yale, warned physicians not to 
let down their guards, He declared that 
it was impossible to determine by clinical 
examination whether patients were alf- 
flicted with true polio or the mock va- 
riety. Furthermore there is no quick 
laboratory test. The diseases can be dif- 
ferentiated only by infecting new- 
born mice with a preparation made 
from a sick person’s stool. The 
mock polio causes inflammation of 
the animals’ nerves, heart, liver, 
and spleen whereas true polio at- 
tacks only the nervous system. 

Dr. Weaver's advice: “There is 
as yet insufficient scientific evi- 
dence to tell how widespread the 
new virus is, But any patient with 
mild symptoms of polio should be 
considered as having polio, be- 
cause withholding proper treat- 
ment might lead to crippling and 
deformity.” 


Salty Comment 


One of the summer's most an- 
noying complaints is prickly heat. 
Affecting children and adults alike, 
it is marked by scattered outbreaks 
of small red skin blisters which itch 
and burn, The condition may last 
for several weeks. 

Medically speaking, prickly heat 
is an acute inflammation of the 
sweat glands. It usually occurs 
on confined skin areas when sum- 
mer heat begins. Many doctors pre- 
scribe this treatment: Wash with dilute 
alcohol and powder the affected areas; 
avoid too heavy clothing. 

An added note on how this itching 
and burning condition may be eased was 
offered last week in the British journal 
Lancet by Drs. G. O. Horne and R. H. 
Mole of the Royal Infirmary in Edin- 
burgh. Reporting on experiments they 
had made in Karachi, India, they linked 
occurrences of prickly heat with the 
amount of ordinary salt eaten by the 
affected person. (Many people in the 
United States and other countries 
throughout the world swallow salt tab- 
lets during the summer to replace body 
salt lost through perspiration.) Theii 
studies showed, the doctors said, that 
the rashlike outbreaks could be relieved 
by cutting down on the salt eaten by the 
patient while at the same time boosting 
his water intake. 

Ten hospital staff members were the 
“guinea pigs” for the investigations, car- 
ried out over a period of several months 
in the hot, humid Indian summer. In 
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the water-drinking phase of the experi- 
ment, the patients gulped down 8 to 12 
pints a day, in addition to their regular 
quota. When emphasis was switched to 
salt intake, each supplemented his daily 
diet with an extra 10 to 15 grams (about 
half an ounce). 

By checking the patients frequently, 
Drs. Horne and Mole found that their 
prickly heat usually showed “definite 
improvement” two or three days after 
increasing the water intake. In eight of 
the ten the condition was “eventually 
improved or completely relieved.” The 
doctors also discovered prickly heat hit 
five patients again when salt intake 
jumped and water drinking was cut down. 

To see if he could pin down the irri- 
tating agent, Dr. Horne—one of the 
“guinea pigs” himself—tried adding dif- 
ferent sodium salts to his diet (table 
salt is sodium chloride). Prickly heat 
followed. He then substituted ammo- 
nium chloride, also a salt, and got no 
prickly-heat reaction. 

Based on the outcome of this test, the 
doctors offered the “suggestion” that 
sodium is the irritating agent in prickly 
heat. But they added this warning: “In 
the absence of a fuller understanding of 
the relative importance of the chloride 
and sodium ions, it may not be easy to 
strike a balance between the prevention 
of chloride deficiency and the prevention 
of prickly heat.” 


Warning to Parents 


A certain amount of hesitation and 
word repetition is natural in a child’s 
speech. But many a loving parent takes 
alarm at normal speech imperfections 
and leaps to the conclusion that the child 
stutters. This homemade diagnosis often 
leads directly to real stuttering, Dr. 
Spencer F. Brown of the University of 
lowa speech clinic warned last week. 

Writing in Pediatrics, Dr. Brown ex- 
plained: “Having decided that his child 
is doing something abnormal, the parent 
now begins to react to the label he has 
applied. He winces when he hears any 
repetition, and often expresses concern 
over it. The other parent is asked to 
listen for the ‘stuttering.’ The child may 
be urged to ‘slow down,’ to ‘stop and 
start over, think, what he wants to say’. 
He is told to take a deep breath before 
he begins to talk. He may be simply told 
to ‘stop stuttering,’ and even punished 
for speech repetition.” 

The result of such parental pressure 
is that the child develops a guilt complex 
and becomes a true stutterer. Dr. Brown’s 
advice: Parents should consult a phy- 
sician if they are worried about the way 
a child talks. If physical examination re- 
veals no organic abnormality, the phy- 
sician should concentrate on allaying the 
parents’ anxiety, thus easing the tension 
that oppresses the child. 


August 29, 1949 





STEAM TABLES | 


EMBOSSING PRESSES 


TYPECASTERS 


POPCORN VENDORS . 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


WATER HEATERS 


OR ANY DEVICE 
UTILIZING HEAT 





You'll like the performance of 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 


Cutler-Hammer PYROFLEX Elec- 
tric Heating Units can be shaped to 
any need, bent to any shape, fitted 
to any space. They can be used to 
heat from the surface of a container 
inward .. . or located inside, can be 
immersed in liquids. They can be 
mounted on moving or stationary 
members of any machine. Heat can 
be constant, or turned on and off, 
periodically or cyclicly, automati- 
cally by thermostats, limit switches 
or other devices sensitive to changed 


conditions. Heat is efficient, flame- 


CUTLER 


less, smokeless, easily spotted, localized 
and confined. Efficiently converting 
electrical energy into convenient and 
dependable heat, Cutler-Hammer 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 
will serve you faithfully and well. 
They are good products because 
they are the products of long experi- 
ence and research. You can rest your 
reputation upon them. That is what 
the name Cutler-Hammer means. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. .. . 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


HAMMER 


HEATING UNITS 
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Gift Horse Hobbled 


“They have taken radio away from the 
scavengers and given it back to the en- 
tertainers,” exulted Fred Allen. “The 
money changers have been driven from 
the temple.” 

“First,” said his disciple Henry Morgan, 
“they have no right to make such a rul- 
ing; second, I approve of it thoroughly.” 

“They” signified the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and the ruling was 
the one the FCC handed down last week, 
intended to bar giveaway shows from the 
tir beginning Oct. 1. The commission 
characterized them as “lotteries” and 
cited a part of the criminal code enacted 
by the 80th Congress banning lotteries 
from the air. The commission felt it 
should “interpret” the law. Just to get 
it all very straight, the commission went 
on to define what it meant by a radio 
lottery. It meant ‘any program award- 
ing prizes to contestants who have to 
comply with any of four conditions to 
be eligible to win. The conditions: (1) 
if the winner must furnish something of 
value or own something put out by the 
program sponsor; (2) if he has to be 
listening to the program on radio or tele- 
vision; (3) if he has to give an answer 
which has been broadcast on a radio pro- 
gram, and (4) if he has to write a letter 
or answer the telephone in a way which 
is prescribed in a broadcast. The penalty 
for ignoring the ruling: The FCC would 
refuse to grant licenses to broadcasters 
and telecasters planning to run such pro- 
grams and would not renew offenders’ 
licenses at their expiration. Television li- 
censes come up for review every year; 
radio licenses every three years. 

Mard Lines: The decision threatened 
the radio business with an unprecedent- 
edly hard blow. Some 50 network pro- 
grams are now annually showering the 
nation with about $4,000,000 in goods 
and money (although none of them rate 
in the fifteen most popular nighttime 
half-hour shows). Hundreds of little local 
stations depend on Tom Thumb give- 
aways for their audiences. 

Network officials and the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, who thought 
that they had sidetracked any FCC move 
to ban giveaways in hearings a year ago, 
were caught off base. Onlv a month ago 
NBC had jumped on the bandwagon with 
Hollywood Calling (Newsweek, July 25), 
and the industry rumor was that a give- 
away to outdo all other giveaways, with 
prizes going over $1,000,000, was in the 
works. 

On the day of the decision, William S. 
Paley, chairman of the board of CBS, re- 
turning from Europe on the same ship 
with Wayne Coy, FCC chairman, was as 
surprised as anvbody. “It looks like an 
extra prohibition placed on broadcasting 
as such.” was about all he found to say. 

First to recover from the shock was 


RADIO-TELEVISION 








ABC, the network which stood most to 
lose if giveaways were outlawed. The rul- 
ing, the network said, “stigmatizing many 
radio and television giveaway programs 
as lotteries,” was “an invalid attempt to 
extend existing law ... The FCC... 
has taken action that is inconsistent with 
the system of private broadcasting . . 
and [it] is a first step by the Federal 
government into actual program plan- 
ning . 

“ABC proposes immediately to test the 
legality of the FCC regulations in the 
courts. No changes will be made in ABC 
programs as a result of the FCC regula- 
sere 

The NAB called the ruling “further in- 
terference” with free speech and con- 
tended that the definition of lotteries was 
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Miss Hennock: The lady dissented 


a matter for the Justice Department, not 
the FCC. In this the broadcasters found 
themselves in agreement with Commis- 
sioner Frieda Hennock, a bright, attrac- 
tive former New York lawyer and the 
FCC’s lone lady. Three members of 
the commission, including Chairman Coy, 
had not associated themselves with the 
ruling. Of the remaining four, Miss Hen- 
nock’s was the only dissenting opinion. 
The gist of her dissent: “If the so-called 
‘giveaway programs are in fact in 
violation [of the criminal code], | believe 
this should be determined by a court 
after proper evaluation in a_ particular 
case.” 

Meanwhile in network headquarters 
lawyers were poring over the ruling. 
They would very likely ask for injunc- 
tions to stave off the Oct. 1 deadline, and 
many thought they could beat the FCC 
rap. Program departments would mark 
time before trying to develop substitutes 
for what they already knew the public 
liked—giveaways. 


Hurley Burly 


In last week’s session of Meet the 
Press (NBC-TV, Monday, 10-10:30 
p.m. EDT), an “unrehearsed spontane- 
ous press conference,” fur flew. L. F. 
Stone, columnist on the left-wing New 
York Daily Compass, accused reserve 
Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley, former Presi- 
dential trouble shooter in China, of 
“making a wonderful stump speech” on 
the subject of America’s being duped in 
the past by Russia. The general, a loyal 
son of Oklahoma, retorted: “I’m right on 
your track now just like I was on Stalin’s 
from the beginning.” 

Paul Ward of The Baltimore Sun tried 
to intervene, suggesting: “We can get 
away to a little less personal field, Gen- 
eral.” But when Stone asked Hurley 
whether he had ever seen “in the oil 
fields out in Texas and Oklahoma” any 
“crooks” bigger than those in the Chinese 
Nationalist government, the general ex- 
ploded. “You go back to Jerusalem, and 
Pll go back to the oil fields . . . young 
fellow,” he exclaimed. 

NBC switchboards lit up like a new 
saloon. And the indignation at Hurley’s 
suggestion led Variety, the weekly bible 
of the entertainment business, loftily to 
wonder if TV had grown up enough to 
produce public-service shows. 

Stone left his last word unsaid, On 
assignment, six days later the columnist 
did go back to Israel. 


Preview 


For the week of Aug. 25-31. Times are 
EDT and are subject to change: 


Radio 


Father Knows Best (NBC, Thursday, 
8:30-9 p.m.). First broadcast of a family- 
comedy series starring Robert Young. 

The Nation’s Defenses (CBS, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). A special series produced with 
the assistance of the Department of De- 
fense. Sumner Pike of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Dr. Karl Compton will 
be heard Thursday. Gen. Omar Bradley. 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Friday. 

June Bride (CBS, Monday, 9-10 p.m.). 
Bette Davis and James Stewart are the 
principals as the Lux Radio Theater opens 
its new season. 

Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Soprano Licia Albanese as 
soloist. 

Polio Special Report (ABC, Tuesday, 
10-10:30 p.m.). Interviews with polio 
victims and doctors in a dramatized re- 
port on the causes and prevention of in- 
fantile paralysis. 

Television 


Davis Cup Tennis (NBC-TYV, Sunday. 
2-5:30 p.m.). The challenge-round 
matches from Forest Hills, N. Y. 


o Newsweek, August 29, 1949 
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Play-loads or PAYLOADS? 


When it’s a question of transporta- 
tion, the important thing is to get 
there... and at lowest cost! 


For dependable, low-cost transpor- 
tation ... your truck must fit your job! 


Engine power must fit your job. 
Frame, transmission, clutch, axles, 
gear ratios, brakes, springs and tires 

. . all must fit your job. 





WZ SS” 
The Right units throughout 
With the right units throughout you 


save in many ways. You save on gas, 
oil and tires. You save with lower 


Play-loads or 


PAYLOADS 


maintenance costs. You save with a 
truck that stays on the job...a 
truck that lasts longer. 


In addition, you’ll own the easiest 
handling truck ever built. You can 










| . . Cay: 
DODGE job: Rated, truck ‘& 
LEFT OR RIGHT TURN 


Eon poicaerait TURN 
turn at a 37° angle, either right or 


left. You ride with cushioned comfort 
on chair-height seats. You enjoy per- 






fect vision, in all directions. You com- 
mand the safest brakes ever designed. 


To get this kind of efficient, safe, and 
economical transportation . . . see 
your Dodge dealer. 
Tell him what you ro -™ 
haul ... where you ol 
haul it... and 
your operating 
conditions. He’ll 
recommenda truck 
that fits your job, 
“Job-Rated” to 
serve you longer 








... and to save ee Your Dodge 
you money! Dealer 





FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 








Prophet Without... 


When firemen whizzed to Mrs. Floyd 
Campbell’s home, they found that a 
burning roast had caused all the smoke. 
Mrs. Campbell writes a food column for 
The Muncie (Ind.) Star. 


‘The Fourth Enemy’ 


As long as two years ago President 
Juan Perén of Argentina bitterly cata- 
logued his foes: the “oligarchs,” political 
opponents, Communists, and “the fourth 
—La Prensa.” To fanatical Peronistas he 
cried: Don’t buy it, don’t advertise in 
it. Buenos Aires was plastered with gov- 
ernment posters which shouted: “La Pren- 
sa Against the Country!” 

Perén’s ceaseless war on Argentina’s 
biggest—and one of the world’s greatest 
~newspaper has been a bitter one. In 
one week the Argentine boss lashed at 
it thrice. The government cut by half the 
number of pages the paper could print, 
forced it to boost salaries by 40 per cent, 
and expropriated 7,000 tons of vital Pren- 
sa newsprint. At least six times hysterical 
Peronista gangs have mobbed the daily’s 
imposing, gray building on the Avenida 
de Mayo, hurling stones through win- 
dows and puncturing its great steel-rein- 
forced doors. 

Old Custom: Now for two straight 
weeks the official radio had blasted the 
paper. New posters sprouted of lamp- 
posts. Signed by a ward heeler named 
Serafin Ramon Yustine, they summoned 
Peronistas to shabby Calle Balcarce to a 
“symbolic burning” of 20,000 copies of 
La Prensa. The affair developed a char- 
acteristically odd Argentine twist. Perén’s 
police repudiated Ramon Yustine, barred 
the burning, and cordoned off-the area. 
When they raided the ward heeler’s one- 
room political club, the Eva Perén Athe- 
neum, the only copies of La Prensa they 
could find were those belonging to the 
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aged caretaker. She had read La Prensa 
for 27 years, she said. So have many 
Argentines. 

La Prensa (circulation, 385,000 daily, 
500,000 Sundays) has, during the past 
79 years, been as much a part of the na- 
tion’s life as beef and maté. It built its 
great wealth upon page after page of 
classified ads, the little man’s market 
place. It fixes his teeth free, examines 
him in its free medical clinic, analyzes 
his soil, advises him 
legally, teaches his 
children music in 
its Own conserva- 
tory, and loans him 
books. More im- 
portant, it gives 
him a_ religiously 
full and honest pa- 
per, which before 
President Perén 
twice slashed its 
size, printed more 
foreign news than 
any other daily newspaper in the world. 

To many American newspaper readers, 
the calm and conservative La Prensa, 
with small headlines and no comics, 
would appear hopelessly dull. Except on 
Sundays, all its front page is taken up, 
English-style, with want ads in tiny type. 
Its newsmen, who work on tooled-leather 
chairs and, until recently, wrote in long- 
hand, shun items of crime and divorce. 
But they once paid $1.50 a word to cable 
in the play-by-play account of a Havana 
chess match, and they can spring to life 
as fervently as any tabloid staff. A La 
Prensa plane snapped first photos of the 
battle with the German warship the Graf 
Spee off the Uruguayan coast. 

José Clemente Paz (pronounced 
PAHss), a scrappy man behind a walrus 
mustache, founded the paper in 1869. 
Soon droves of immigrants, flooding into 
Argentina from Europe-to work in the 
wheat fields, were finding their first jobs 
and first rooms through La Prensa ads 


A. Gainza Paz 





Outside La Prensa’s want-ad department the faithful line up daily 
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and using its office as a mailing address. 
Many people still do the same. 

Old José created a precedent, still fol- 
lowed by the Paz family, which set La 
Prensa apart. He paid himself a salary 
and plowed profits back into the paper. 
To him, a newspaper was a sacred trust. 
La Prensa became almost unbelievably 
paternalistic. It is said that only three 
La Prensa men have ever been fired. One, 
who was caught stealing, wasn’t. He sim- 
ply was shifted to another department 
where he could handle no company 
money. 

Slew and Quiet: La Prensa care- 
fully sidesteps outside influence. It ‘runs 
no political ads, accepts no government 
advertising, and has never invested any 
of its vast funds in other businesses. Once 
it dropped its only comic strip (Argen- 
tina's most popular one) because the 
artist had allowed his strip child to ap- 
pear in an ad. Its slow and quietly un- 
ruffled editorials, soft-spoken even when 
defending the paper itself, always have 
opposed dictatorial governments. 

But Alberto Gainza Paz, José’s hand- 
some grandson and La Prensa’s present 
director, knew last week he could not 
accept as an olive branch the police ban 
on a new demonstration against his 
paper. With the liberal but quieter La 
Nacion, La Prensa is Argentina’s last 
loud, clear voice against Juan Perdén, and 
the Peronistas have vowed that it must 
sing a new tune or follow the rest of the 
anti-Peron press into oblivion. 

La Prensa survived the government’s 
effort to strangle (by union pressure) its 
intricate home-delivery system, and _ its 
answer to the slashes in its size has been 
to limit its want ads to one line per cus- 
tomer. But hanging over the paper’s head 
is an unpressed lawsuit of the govern- 
ment’s which could conceivably close it. 
The suit would force La Prensa to pay 
duty on all the heretofore duty-free 
newsprint it has ever imported. One rea- 
son Perén has not simply shut the paper: 
Reaction abroad, if not in Argentina it- 
self, would be violent. 

Despite the attacks, La Prensa still has 
its readers and its advertisers. Why? In 
Argentina there is an old, honored way of 
settling an argument. A person simply de- 
clares: “La Prensa said so.” 


The Fat and the Lean 


“English girls’ busts are!” 

From Europe, Earl Wilson, New York 
Post Home News saloon editor, had 
hurled the gibe that English girls were 
skinny and underfed. That brought a 
snappy rise last week from an English 
girl who’s neither. Mrs, Tommy Man- 
ville No. 8 (née Georgina Campbell) an- 
grily wired Wilson’s editors: “I am 
amazed that your paper, big as it is, 
would send a jerk like this to Europe... 
If this telegram is ignored, what are your 
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_ BEWARE 
MARRYING MANVILLE 
LIVES HERE 








International 


Manville and mate: Who’s skinny? 


rates for a full-page advertisement of my 
message?” 

The rate, a Post editor's note accom- 
panying her complaint chortled, would 
be $850, but “we suggest she spend it 
shipping food packages to English girls.” 


Seventeen Is Five 


A gratefully flabbergasted mother once 
wrote Seventeen that “since my daughter 
reads your magazine, she even keeps her 
room neat.” But the sharp and slick maga- 
zines winning way with the nation’s 
8,000,000 teen-age girls has surprised 
mothers no more than it has the pub- 
lishing business itself. Many ad-wise 
magazine men had simply brushed off 
the teeners as jive-talking jills without 
jack. Seventeen proved that, instead, 
the misses have minds—and money—of 
their own. One result: Next week its fifth 
anniversary issue, a 248-page whopper, 
will bulge with 155 pages of advertising. 

Never an awkward adolescent itself, 
Seventeen, now the best-selling of Wal- 
ter Annenberg’s three magazines (the 
others: Official Detective Stories, Gags), 
made publishing hay right from its lav- 
ishly promoted start. In September 1944 
its first issue of 400,000 sold out in a 
week. By its fifth issue it was running 
more lines of ads than any other women’s 
service magazine. By its 30th its circula- 
tion had hit 1,000,000, and Annenberg 
had_ folded his  1,000,000-circulation 
Click so that he could feed its scarce 
paper to Seventeen’s hungry presses, 

Seventeen boomed mainly because it 
knew, or correctly guessed, the real na- 
ture of the teen-aged girl. It assumed 
that, far from being a mere pigtailed auto- 
graph grabber, she was a bright and 
peppy kid full of beans—and full of hope. 
So it told her about fashions, food, beauty, 
recreation, art, personality development, 
and even, in straight words of one 
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Pictures of Better Living... 
Developed by COWCRETE 


In less than a century portland cement concrete has become one 
of America’s most versatile and most widely used construction 
materials. It serves and saves in many ways. 

In factories, schools, homes and apartments, churches, office and 
public buildings, concrete provides great structural strength and 
beauty as well as resistance to fire, storms, decay, vermin and 
termites at low annual cost. On farms concrete improvements help 
save feed and labor, increase production, banish the haunting fear 
of fire. In pavements concrete usually carries the heaviest traffic, 
is safer, costs taxpayers and motorists less. In pipelines concrete 
safeguards health by bringing in pure water and removing wastes. 

Yes, you can count on concrete construction for firesafety, superior 
service, long life, low upkeep, low annual cost—and better living. 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


concrete . . . through 4ciéntific research and engineering field work 
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“PORTLAND CEMENT. ASSOCIATION 


“A national organization to improve and extend she uses. of portland, ¢emenf ahd 











is expressed in the tastefully 


appointed interiors of Club and Dining Cars 
-. » . in the unobtrusive, courteous service 


you will find on the Union Pacific 
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“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
“CITY OF PORTLAND” 


These smart Streamliners provide modern rail service 
between Chicago and the West Coast. Pullman 
accommodations and reserved Coach seats. 


"CITY OF DENVER” Streamliner ... over- 
night service between Chicago and Denver. Pull- , 
mans and reserved Coach seats. 





Write for free, attractive booklets — California and 
Pacific Northwest. Address requests to Room 289, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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syllable, sex and economics. It advised 
her, confided in her, and listened to her, 
but it never talked down to her. Jive jar- 
gon was out, and modern art in. Fiction 
and illustrations were among the best in 
the business. 

Behind the whole idea was a willowy, 
dynamic grandmother and ex-ad writer 
(ships, shaving soap, etc.) named Helen 
Valentine. As relentlessly enthusiastic as 
the girls who are her readers, Mrs, Val- 
entine wears king-sized, silver-framed 


Arnold Newman 


Helen Valentine knew her Teena 


glasses, works in a lime-green office, and 
paints as a hobby. She was the promotion 
director for Mademoiselle when Annen- 
berg, whose family fortune had been 
founded on sporting newspapers and 
horse-race wire service, asked her to re- 
shape a movie pulp he owned into a 
fashion book. Instead, she suggested Sev- 
enteen, an idea which had simmered in 
her mind since she had watched her own 
daughter (now a mother herself) grow 
through the tricky teens. 

As Seventeen’s editor-in-chief (her first 
real editorial job), Mrs. Valentine packed 
her magazine with constructive features, 
and her staff of 50—which includes but 
one man, a young bachelor who reviews 
movies—were to answer more than 500 
reader letters monthly. Top artists like 
Doris Lee and Reginald Marsh were paid 
to illustrate Seventeen, and an issue a 
year, called “All Yours,” was turned over 
to teen-aged artists and writers. 

Partly, Seventeen mushroomed quickly 
because it appeared as one of the first 
likely showcases for teen-agers’ goods— 
clothes and jewelry, for instance. But 
looking back last week on her strapping 
brain child’s first five years, Helen Val- 
entine liked something better than her 
magazine's prospering business. She was 
as pleased as a teen-ager with a sleek new 
dress that Teena—as Seventeen staffers 
like to call the prototype of their readers— 
turned out to be the kind of girl she had 
foreseen. 
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Inter-State Iron Company 
SAVES MONEY, INCREASES ORE PRODUCTION 


with J&L heat-treated JALLOY Steel 


3-year tests prove heat-treated Jalloy plates last 4 to 6 times 
longer than mild steel under severe abrasion and impact conditions. 


Steel men call J&L Jalloy a man- 
ganese-molybdenum alloy steel. 


But maintenance men for the 
Inter-State Iron Company on the 
famed Mesabi Range in Minnesota, 
call it “that hard stuff.” 


Why? Because they’ve worked 
with it for 3 years on some of the 
toughest applications from the stand- 
point of abrasion and impact to 
which steel has ever been subjected. 

They’ve seen J&L heat-treated 
Jalloy plates—in ore chutes, truck 
bottoms, bang-boards, baflle plates 


and in other similar applications— 
last 4 to 6 times longer than mild steel. 
They’ ve seen the long life of Jalloy 
cut the cost of steel for certain appli- 
cations by more than one-half. 


They’ve seen it save thousands of 
man-hours of work, and step up pro- 
duction by thousands of tons of iron 
ore, by eliminating the down-time 
required to replace steel that could 
not “take it” for a full season. 

These 3 years of exhaustive field- 
testing have proved that J&L Jalloy 
is really “hard stuff” —that it stands 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 


J&L manufactures a full lin of 
carbon steel products, as well as 


BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 


certain products in otrscoroy ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 


and jaLLoy (Ai-tensile steels), 


PRODUCTS +“PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 








Tron ore and rock drop from Jalloy Steel lined 
truck bodies into Jalloy lined chutes. Jalloy chute 
plates last an entire 6\4-month season com- 
pared with 6 weeks service from mild steel plates. 


up under the most gruelling abrasion 
and impact conditions—that it saves 
both time and money. 


If abrasion and impact are eating 
away the steel in your equipment 
and eating up your profits by fre- 
quent down-time and costly replace- 
ments—it will pay you to investi- 
gate J&L Jalloy steel. 

For full information send for the 
booklet mentioned in the coupon 
below. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me vour booklet: “Jalloy— 


J&L Alloy Steel.” 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS 








Do you recommend Jalloy for. 








HOWARD JOHNSON’S He built an ice cream cone into a chain of 230 


tt idea | 
ma idea e roadside restaurants that gross $150,000,000! 


‘| STARTED in 1925 with a hand-cranked ice 

cream freezer and a recipe I borrowed from 
my mother,” says Ford Truck user Howard 
Johnson. Last year, the nationwide chain of 230 
orange-tiled restaurants that Johnson owns or 
supervises grossed over $150,000,000. 

Food is prepared and served according to uni- 
form standards. Johnson’s restaurant-operating 
formula has succeeded so well he now owns 6 
ice cream factories, 4 candy and jam plants, and 
40 Ford Trucks to service 230 restaurants. 





4 OVER 5 BILLION ice cream LARGEST operator of road- 
cones have passed over Ford side restaurantsin the U.S. 





Truck user Johnson’s coun-__is Howard Johnson of 
ters. Although he promotes Wollaston, Mass. Familiar 
**28 famous flavors,”’ long- to travelers from Maine 
time favorites are vanilla, to Florida, his chain now 
chocolate, and strawberry. reaches the Pacific Coast. 


HOWARD JOHNSON’S 


S ir i He uses 40 Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his 
ma move e business!... Smart move! ... Smart business! 






‘ 
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““DRIVERS keep cool in the Ford Million Dollar Cab 
with 3-way air control. ‘Air Wing’ door glass ventilators 
and cowl ventilators are standard at no extra cost. A 
‘Magic Air’ heating, defrosting and ventilating system 
with extra fresh air inlets is also available.” 





“ICE CREAM WON'T WAIT,” Johnson favor Fords for performance. 

tells Ford Dealer George Daley. They’re Bonus Built! Every Ford 

“Like the other perishables I handle, Truck from Pickup to 145-h.p. BIG 

it’s got to be delivered fast, without JOB, over 150 models in all, is built ‘COOLING is a problem with engines as well as ice 
fail. Because Ford Trucks do this, extra strong to last longer. That’s cream,’’ says Dealer Daley. “In Ford ‘Series Flow’ 
they’ve been great favorites of mine.” what gives you the reliability, per- cooling, water sweeps back through the block, up and 
Says Daley: ‘“Truck users everywhere formance and economy you need.” forward through the head for greater efficiency.” 


HOWARD JONNSON’S ( FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 
mart et a Using latest registration data on 


6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer 
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Record Dive 


Only a slim steel cable and a still slim- 
mer telephone wire and power line linked 
deep-sea explorer Otis Barton with the 
world above last week as he sat curled up 
in his benthoscope, a 5-foot steel ball 
that bobbed 4,500 feet beneath the sur- 
face of the Pacific off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. He had smashed a record which he 
and naturalist Dr. William Beebe had set 
more than a decade ago off the shore of 
Bermuda in a similar ball called a bathy- 
sphere.* 

There had been quite a few prelimi- 
nary hitches. The central cable, designed 
to resist torque and thus to keep the ball 
from revolving, developed an ominous 
kink on one of its unmanned descents. 
Then one of its skids fell off. 

When he took his dive, Barton was 
physically miserable. He was cramped 
and his teeth were chattering from the 
deep-sea cold. It was dark, for his lights 
had failed at 4,100 feet. And he was 
slightly seasick from the rocking of the 
barge Cherry Picker from which he had 
descended less than an hour before. Nev- 
ertheless he lingered for eight minutes at 
the 4,500-foot level, squinting through a 
tiny porthole at strange luminous fish that 
swam by and occasionally blundered 
against his two thick crystal lenses. Not 
being a trained ichthyologist, Barton was 
unable to tell what the fish were. Thus, in 
itself, his history-making descent had con- 
tributed about as much to scientific knowl- 
edge of the seas as Shirley May France’s 
elaborately premeditated plans to swim 
the English Channel. 

Barton’s dive was more than a mere 
stunt, however. He had tested his bentho- 
scope and found that it was safe and 
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*Benthoscope and bathysphere are both derived 
from the Greek. Benthos is the poetic form of the 
word bathos, which means (sea) depth. Thus, 
benthoscope signifies underwater measurement, and 
bathysphere underwater ball. 
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Barton: Puzzled by what he saw 
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Magnetic wire (broad arrow) purposely distorts electron microscope image 


practical for underwater exploration. He 
himself commented: “I don’t hold any 
great brief for this type of dive helping 
academic science. But it will be useful to 
let the benthoscope down slowly into nar- 
row ocean canyons. I would like to go 
down with an expert on the subject of 
deep-sea canyons. That would be useful 
to science.” 

After installing a new power cable for 
his electric lights and camera (no pic- 
tures were taken on the 4,500-foot dive), 
Barton intends to explore flat ocean bot- 
toms off the coast of California. There he 
and guest experts will study at their 
leisure the peculiar flora and fauna 
hundreds of feet beneath the surface. 


Electron-Optical Shadow 


The following story is told of an engi- 
neer who was installing an electron micro- 
scope in a research laboratory: For some 
reason the instrument kept drifting out of 
alignment. An unseen hand seemed to be 
trying to tie the electron beam into knots. 
The source of the trouble, it turned out, 
was a young woman technician who was 
wearing a strapless brassiere. The wire 
that kept the garment in place had be- 
come magnetized and was deflecting the 
electrons every time the girl walked 
past the microscope. (Being negatively 
charged, electrons are attracted by a posi- 
tive magnetic pole and repelled by a nega- 
tive pole.) True or false, the story has 
scientific point. 

The sensitivity of electron microscopes 
to stray magnetic fields has always been a 
headache. But last week physicists of the 
National Bureau of Standards announced 
the invention of an “electron-optical shad- 
ow” method. With this technique, they 
claim they can use an electron micro- 
scope to measure tiny magnetic and 
electrical fields. 

In an electron microscope, a beam of 
electrons, passing through a doughnut- 


shaped magnetic “lens,” is focused on a 
fluorescent screen, which serves as an 
“eyepiece.” Bureau of Standards scien- 
tists place the magnet to be studied (for 
example, a piece of sound-recording 
wire) near the source of the electrons. 
Beyond the lens they insert a fine wire 
mesh. The magnet deflects the elec- 
trons so that a distorted shadow image 
of the mesh is projected on the screen 
(see cut). From the amount of dis- 
tortion they can estimate the forces 
emitted by the magnet. 

The electron-optical shadow method is 
said to be the most delicate tool ever de- 
veloped for probing magnetic and elec- 
trical forces. As such it should prove 
invaluable to scientists doing research on 
radio, radar, and scores of other electron 
gadgets, including the electron micro- 
scope itself. 


Sublime and Ridiculous 


Whining like a spoiled child, the ma- 
chine went about its work. Yet five min- 
utes later, for all its complaining, it had 
performed 500,000 additions, 200,000 
multiplications, and 300,000 other mathe- 
matical operations—a job that would 
have taken an expert mathematician many 
months. 

The gadget in question was BINAC, 
the first “giant brain” that is not gigantic. 
(It is only the size of a large filing cabi- 
net.) The occasion was a send-off party, 
for Binac is being shipped this week 
from the Eckert-Mauchly Computer 
Corp. in Philadelphia, where it was in- 
vented and built, to the laboratories of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., in Hawthorne, 
Calif, There it will whip through cal- 
culations that have discouraged aircraft 
designers for years. 

Being completely electronic, with no 
moving parts except for a typewriter that 
transcribes the answers and fans that 
keep the machine cool, Binac ordinarily 
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is noiseless. But for the sake of the as- 
sembled press, inventors J. Presper Eck- 
ert Jr. and Dr. John W. Mauchly hooked 
up various electronic circuits to an am- 
plifier and thus gave their brain child a 
temporary voice. 

Binac is hailed as the first electronic 
brain compact and simple enough for use 
in industrial laboratories. Nevertheless 
several young Northrop engineers have 
spent months in Philadelphia literally 
studying day and night to learn how to 
operate the machine, The next project on 
the Eckert-Mauchly agenda is UNIVAC, 
a somewhat larger computer that will 
handle alphabetical information as well 
as numbers, ( Binac is strictly numerical. ) 
Among the first customers for Univac are 
the United States Bureau of the Census, 
the Army Map Service, the Air Comp- 
troller’s Office, and the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, 

Near Neighbor: At a press conter- 
ence co-inventor Eckert once again dis- 
claimed the idea that Binac, Univac, or 
any other of the automatic computers 
now operating or being planned would 
be capable of intuitive and creative 
thought. But he observed that just as 
thousands of machines have relieved man 
from mechanical drudgery, computers 
would to an increasing extent take over 
drudgery in the intellectual sphere. 

While Binac solemnly grinds out an- 
swers to aeronautical puzzles, in nearby 
Pasadena another new automatic com- 
puter will devote its days to sport. Robert 
Haufe, 19-year-old technician in the 
Analysis Laboratory of the California 
Institute of Technology, amazed and 
amused a conference of the American 
Institute of Electrical this 
week when he displayed a machine that 
played tit-tat-toe (his spelling) like a 
master. While an undergraduate at Cal 
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Tech, Haufe built his gadget from odds 
and ends of telephone and radio equip- 
ment and war-surplus materials. 

The game is played on the conven- 
tional field of nine squares formed by two 
horizontal and two vertical lines. The 
machine and a human opponent take 
turns marking squares, the object being 
to get three markers in a straight line. 
The conventional game, played with pa- 
per and pencil, uses X’s and O’s for 
markers, but Haufe’s brain child employs 
red and green lights worked by levers. 

The tit-tat-toe machine plays a letter- 
perfect game. The best the human op- 
ponent can hope for is a tie. Haufe ex- 
plained: “The nature of the circuits is 
such that each time the machine has its 
turn, all of the squares, whether they 
have been filled or not, are classified in 
order of decreasing strategic desirability. 
Another circuit then investigates these 
classes successively until it finds a square 
which is empty. The machine is then 
caused to take this square.” 

Haufe’s gadget is wary and frustrates 
efforts to cheat it. If the human player 
tries to take two squares at once, he is 
balked because the machine refuses to 
operate when more than one lever is 
depressed. If he tries to take a square the 
machine has already filled, he finds that 
the gadget has thoughtfully disconnected 
the lever on that Nor can he 
sneak in a move while the machine is 
taking its turn, for all levers are auto- 
matically disconnected while the machine 
is “thinking.” 

Lest the human opponent become dis- 
couraged, Haufe has devised an auxili- 
ary “poor-play” circuit. When this cir- 
cuit is connected by throwing a switch, 
the gadget relaxes and guilelessly lets a 
skillful player win. Thus it becomes the 
only mechanical brain with a soft heart. 


square. 


Haufe: His tit-tat-toe machine takes mercy on frustrated people 
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Connie Mack: Honored by the mayor 


Honored: ConniE Mack, 86, the be- 
loved “Mr. Baseball,” manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, was misty-eyed as 
he rode up Broadway Aug. 19 in a ticker- 
tape reception heralded by 300,000 
cheering fans, including the New York 
Yankee players. At City Hall, Mayor 
O'Dwyer presented Mack with a scroll 
“for distinguished . public service.” 


Birthday: Elder statesman BERNARD 
M. Barucu on his 79th, in New York, 
Aug. 19, jovially repeated his doctor's 
statement that he might live to be “well 
over 100, unless you get hanged or shot.” 
He was delighted with the birthday an- 
nouncement that a new city housing proj- 
ect on the lower East Side would be 
named for his father, Dr. Simon Baruch. 


Married: Indiana’s youngest legislator, 
Jane ANN Nos te, 25, who was elected to 
office while still a coed, and her college 
sweetheart, Lappie A. Lutyack, 27; in 
Kokomo, Ind., Aug. 20. 


Remarried: Former Kinc Caro. ol 
Rumania, 55, and ELena Lupescu, about 
51. wearing a traditional wedding gown 
and veil, for the second time in their 25- 
year romance; in Lisbon, Aug. 18. They 
were hurriedly married in Brazil in a civil 
ceremony in 1947 when Elena was be- 
lieved near death. 


Divorced: MARGARET WHITING, 24. 
blond popular singer, and HusBet Ros- 
INSON Jr., 45, vice president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System; in Los An- 
geles, Aug. 17, on the ground that he 
called her “ignorant and stupid.” 


Died: Dr. SamMuEL GREEN, 59, Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, who built 
the crumbling organization to a postwar 
strength of 100,000; of a heart attack, in 
Atlanta, Aug. 18. 

> Georce Husert HERBERT, 77, better 
known as “Coco, the Clown” of Barnum 
& Bailey’s Circus, who had played be- 
fore royalty and in 40 countries; in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Aug. 18. 
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NOW...ONLY ON NORTHWEST! 


-STRATOCRUISERS 
COAST COAST 


Cana) 


Leave MINNEAPOLIS - SPOKANE Arrive 
NEW YORK ST. PAUL SEATTLE - TACOMA 








—75-Passenger Double Deck 
Boeing Stratocruiser 


—Altitude Conditioned 
—No extra fare 


— Soon to...Hawaii... 
Alaska...the Orient 








& See your Travel Agent or 
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A-C Offers Industrial Buyers One Source for Nearly Every Basic Equipment Need! 


Oil companies order Allis-Chalmers 
explosion-proof motors, turbines, 
unit-substations, boiler feed pumps, 
water-conditioning service, and self- 
priming pumps —typifying diversity 
of A-C equipment for petroleum, 


Airline base on the West Coast 
—world’s finest—relies on Allis- 
Chalmers motors, vacuum pumps, to 
simulate high altitude flight condi- 


tions in test department. 


Food company in the East takes 
every precaution to protect purity of 
packaged breakfast cereal . . . uses 
Allis-Chalmers electronic metal de- 
tector as safeguard against metallic 
particles. 


Throughout the nation 
in steel mills, mines, 
paper mills, public 

Allis-Chalmers 


equipment is contributing 


works 


to America’s high 


standards of living. 
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HESE aren’t fireworks at a county fair. 
ry. o . 

lhey are charges of dynamite exploded 
to send shock waves down into the earth. By 
measuring the reflected waves, oil geologists 

can determine the likelihood of oil below. 
It’s U.S. A.’s newest aid in the never-end- 
ing search to increase the nation’s oil reserves. 
Today, an average American uses 28 times 


more oil than any other citizen in the world. 


Oil powers 41,000,000 cars, trucks and trac- 
tors, countless ships, planes and trains... 
heats 4,000,000 homes, stores and other build- 


ings ... provides chemicals and solvents for 
thousands of products! 

Prominent in this whole picture—from oil 
well, to refinery, to you—is Allis-Chalmers 
. . . With pumps, motors, and other basic 
equipment for petroleum production, refin- 
ing, transportation and marketing. 

In fact, Allis-Chalmers has a hand in the 
processing of nearly every product of your 
good living today! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 7Oth Street. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS - CHALMERS ~ 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 














RETAILING: 


Fashion Man 


Walter Hoving is president of the 
Hoving Corp., which operates the ultra- 
fashionable Bonwit Teller specialty 
stores for women. Of the many stories 
about him, the most revealing is one 
which is probably untrue. It is told by 
an ex-Yale footballer who claims to have 
played against Hoving when the latter 
was at Brown. 

After a particularly brutal scrimmage, 
says the Yale man, he looked up from 
the ground to see Hoving, the Brown 
center, standing slightly back from the 
pile-up. Hoving was calmly smoothing 
his hair. Apparently he had _ never 
touched the ground. 

The catch is that Hoving made hon- 
orable mention on Walter Camp’s All- 
American football team. That is some 
thing he could hardly have done by 
standing to one side and smoothing his 
locks. Yet the tale brings chuckles from 
all who know him, for Hoving, at 51, is 
a strikingly handsome, meticulous man 
who looks well dressed even when sit- 
ting in a scorching hot office in his shirt 
sleeves. And he accomplishes things con- 
fidently, without obvious huffing and 
puffing. 

For American women, Walter Hoving 
is a man to watch—and it is more than a 
matter of Viking features topped by per- 
fectly groomed, youngish gray hair. Be- 
cause Hoving—through his expanding 
group of Bonwit Teller stores—is quietly 
plotting to exert a dominant influence on 
what fashionable women will wear. 
There is already a group of women who, 
if Bonwit said barrels supported by 
shocking-pink ribbons were. the thing 
for summer, would rush out to stock up. 
And Hoving’s consistent objective is to 
increase the number of fashionable 
women, designers, clothing manufactur- 
ers, and retailers who share this attitude. 

This week, on Chicago’s Magnificent 
Mile—most exclusive shopping area in 
the Midwest—the fashion-plate merchan- 
diser took another long stride toward 
his goal. 

Swank: The Magnificent Mile is a 
typical bit of Chamber of Commerce 
exaggeration, It is not a mile but a 
seven-block, 140-foot-wide stretch of 
Michigan Boulevard north of the Chi- 
cago River, bordering on the residential 
Gold Coast. It draws only the upper- 
crust shopper who can afford to pay for 
quality and high-style merchandise. 
There, amidst such competitors as Saks 
Fifth Avenue, Martha Weathered, Blums 
Vogue, Sally K. Greenebaum, and Peck 
& Peck, Bonwit was opening a new 
store, the largest specialty establishment 
in Chicago, 

The building, a five-story limestone 
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structure designed by the Chicago archi- 
tect Alfred Shaw, is box-shaped and un- 
adorned, in keeping with the newer 
buildings along the boulevard. But the 
interior, designed and decorated by Wil- 
liam Pahlmann of New York, is radically 
different. Two years ago in Boston the 
unorthodox Hoving took over the old 
Museum of Natural History and had 
Pahlmann redecorate and furnish it with 
antiques to make a swankily different 
and successful Bonwit Teller store. Now 
Pahlmann has taken a completely new 
and modern building, decorated it in 
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Hoving in shirt sleeves 


contemporary colors, and then given it 
the same treatment of antique furnish- 
ings and fixtures. 

The jewelry room on the ground floor 
is dominated by a giant French crystal 
chandelier which hangs over the circu- 
lar counter. In the millinery room are 
two bronze and crystal chandeliers from 
the La Scala Museum in Italy. Two 
enormous French Empire cabinets of red 
mahogany decorated with gold leaf are 
the main pieces in the handbag room. 

On the second floor is the “grand 
salon,” two stories high, with three 
massive black and gold _ chandeliers. 
Under the center chandelier is a black 
and gold Louis XV table almost large 
enough for a shuffleboard game. Scat- 
tered through the room are antique 
French Empire couches in cherry red 
velvet on gilt wood, modernized French 
Empire couches of gray matelassé shot 
with gold, and four Italian Empire chairs 
from the William Randolph Hearst col- 
lection. 

To Walter Hoving, who spent several 
years studying furniture and decoration 
in night courses at the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the effect is both 
artistic and beautiful. Whether it will 
be so to others is a matter of taste and 
opinion, But it is unquestionably striking. 

The woman of background will be 





impressed by the fact that the antiques 
are genuine. And even the uninformed 
shopper will be overwhelmed by the fact 
that only someone with supreme confi- 
dence in his own taste and judgment 
would have dared create such a hybrid. 
Hoving is acutely interested in spread- 
ing the notion that Bonwit Teller has 
such confidence—and that, accordingly, 
it merits the confidence of fashionable 
shoppers. 

The Hoving theory of unusual success 
in retailing is very simple. It consists of 
doing an extraordinarily good job—and 
doing it at a time when others are asleep 
or resting on their laurels. One of the 
factors which led Hoving to purchase 
and expand Bonwit Teller was his opin- 
ion—mildly annoying to his competitors— 
that no one was doing a really good job 
of creating and merchandising high 
fashions for women. 

Highest Style: What Hoving is 
seeking to do with Bonwit (and what he 
feels no other large retailing organiza- 
tion has done) is to provide sure-footed 
leadership in the style field. This involves 
a combined sense of fashion, design, and 
merchandising. It means guiding design- 
ers in creating fashions that American 
women will buy. It also means having 
the prestige and merchandising ability 
to make fashionable women want the 
merchandise after it has been designed 
and manufactured. Without confident 
leadership of this kind, the business of 
high fashion is like a game of blindman’s 
buff, a blind groping for consumer pref- 
erences. 

Hoving believed that even Bonwit’s 
style reputation was highly exaggerated 
when he bought the store in 1946. When 
he opened the Boston store in 1947 he 
feared Bostonians would be _ disap- 
pointed. In Hoving’s opinion, Bonwit 
was not yet geared to offer the truly ex- 
clusive and advance styles which Boston 
sophisticates would expect from it. 

But this week, opening in Chicago, 
Hoving was far more confident. The rea- 
sons were a completely renovated staff 
of buyers and a budding young style- 
merchandising team consisting of Bonwit 
Teller President Roy Rudolph and Vice 
President Olga Fab. Both are Hoving 
protégés, 

Shortly after Hoving went to Lord & 
Taylor as president in 1936, Rudolph 
came in as a $35-a-week trainee. Miss 
Fab was a young woman with a growing 
reputation in the style field whom Hov- 
ing added to his Lord & Taylor staff. 
When he took over Bonwit, he brought 
both of them with him. The trade was 
amazed when Rudolph, then only 36, 
was made president of Bonwit, but 
Hoving calmly contends that Rudolph 
has the best fashion sense of any top- 
drawer retail executive in the country. 

The style leadership to which Hoving 
aspires is best illustrated by two recent 
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incidents. In June, when stores were 
stocking the usual light-colored cotton 
dresses, Bonwit had cottons specially 
dyed in true fall colors. When these 
proved popular, manufacturers and _ re- 
tailers quickly picked up the idea and 
began promoting rich-colored cottons in 
their ads and displays. 

Again in July, a month in which de- 
partment stores usually play it safe with 
conventional, sure-fire merchandise, Ru- 
dolph and Miss Fab thought people 
needed a lift. They combed through the 
market, picking a style here and a style 
there until they had a group of “ad- 
vance” models. When Bonwit Teller 
popped these into display windows, it 
created a small sensation which sent 
manufacturers scurrying to revamp their 
lines and give more attention to so-called 
“advance” styles. 

Such are the ingredients from which 
a reputation for style leadership is 
stirred, and Hoving is hell-bent to make 
one. For, once created, such a reputation 
can snowball to the point where your 
introductions become automatically 
a preview of coming fashions. 

Hoving’s aspirations are strength- 
ened by Bonwit’s steadily growing 
volume of business. It is already 
one of the largest buyers of high 
fashions in the country, a fact 
which makes its opinions weigh 
heavily with designers and manu- 
facturers. The Chicago store is ex- 
pected to add another $5,000,000 
a year in sales. Then next year will 
come a Cleveland store with an ex- 
pected sales potential of $4,000,- 
000. 

Bonwit also has two suburban- 
type stores, one in White Plains, 
N. Y., and another in Palm Beach, 
Fla. But Hoving did not create 
them and does not favor this kind 
of expansion. To serve the fashion- 
conscious female, Hoving believes 
in a relatively large unit with am- 
ple selection and depth of stock. 
The next major unit after Cleve- 
land will be in Houston, Texas. 

Cosmopolitan: The three-year- 
old Hoving Corp., as the name 
might imply, is Walter Hoving’s 
personal experiment in retailing. 
The Swedish-born Hoving, son of 
a Finnish doctor and a Danish 
opera star, started in the business 26 
years ago with Macy’s, where he rose 
rapidly to become one of the bright 
young vice presidents. Then in 1932 
Sewell Avery tempted him away to be- 
come a vice president of Montgomery 
Ward at $50,000 a year. At Ward's, 
Hoving occupied the “hot room” next to 
the tempestuous Avery and did a taste- 
ful job of modernizing the catalogue—a 
job so outstanding that competitor Sears, 
Roebuck was forced to follow suit. 


In 1936 Oswald Knauth, Hoving’s old 
August 29, 1949 


boss at Macy’s, became president of 
Associated Dry Goods (a group of de- 
partment stores). He asked the 37-year- 
old Hoving to become president of Lord 
& Taylor, its most important unit. Hov- 
ing, fed up with four years of Avery, 
accepted, setting a pattern of exodus 
from Montgomery Ward and Avery 
which many were to follow.* 

At Lord & Taylor, Hoving did a re- 
markable rehabilitation job. When he 
took over, the Fifth Avenue establish- 
ment had a reputation as a fine old relia- 
ble store, but one with no oomph. Hoving 
started by firing 85 per cent of its execu- 
tive personnel, then began rebuilding to 
suit himself. After three shaky years the 
organization began to click; sales and 
profits climbed, and the store found new 
prestige as a chic, modern, and _ public- 
spirited institution. 

With things rolling smoothly at Lord 
& Taylor, Hoving began chafing at the 
bit. He was convinced—particularly from 
his experience at Montgomery Ward— 
that the future of retailing lay not in de- 
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Bonwit’s merchandisers Fab and Rudolph 


partment stores but in specialty stores. 
Such organizations perfect their opera- 
tions in a limited field and expand not 
by adding new lines of merchandise but 
by opening new stores in different loca- 
tions. Hoving was also interested in an 
organization in which he would have a 
personal stake instead of being just a 
high-salaried employe. 

In 1946 Hoving resigned his $135,- 





*During the last year a president and nine vice 
presidents have resigned because of differences with 
Chairman Avery. 
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000-a-year job and formed the Hoving 
Corp. to exploit his ideas. With the help 
of $2,600,000 subscribed by friends and 
$10,600,000 raised through public sale 
of common stock, he bought Bonwit 
Teller from Floyd Odlum’s Atlas Corp. 
and Jaunched his expansion program. 

Reorganization: In taking over 
Bonwit, Hoving repeated the Lord & 
Taylor pattern, clearing out 90 per cent 
of the executive personnel and replacing 
them with people of his own choosing. 
“You can do an executive great harm by 
keeping him in a job for which he is not 
qualified,” says Hoving, “but you rarely 
hurt a man by firing him. If he is really 
capable, you merely speed him on his 
way to finding his proper niche; if he is 
incompetent, the inevitable bump is just 
made worse by postponing it. And it is 
an injustice to the people in an organiza- 
tion not to have the most capable execu- 
tives possible at the top.” 

But Hoving cannot be typed as a mere 
terroristic hatchet man; he has his own 
peculiar business concepts for which he 
prefers or needs personnel of his 
own choosing. People who have 
played on the Hoving team for 
years—and there are many—feel 
genuine respect and affection for 
him. He is fair-minded, always 
open to new ideas, and ready to 
gamble on young people with im- 
agination and ability. 

Hoving has a talent for creating 
a feeling of closeness between him- 
self and the average employe. 
When he made his farewell talk to 
Lord & Taylor personnel, women 
salesclerks were in tears. 

In addition to refurbishing and 
modernizing Bonwit’s New York 
store and opening new ones in Bos- 
ton and Chicago, Hoving has un- 
dertaken two other ventures, both 
of which offer possibilities of hori- 
zontal expansion. Last year he 
purchased John David, Inc., a six- 
store men’s-wear chain in New 
York City, for $2,000,000 and 75,- 
000 shares of Hoving Corp. stock. 
And a subsidiary, the Anson-Jones 
Co., has opened three New York 
stores dealing exclusively in mod- 
erate-priced dresses ($14.95 to 
$29.95). 

The John David chain was an 
established, profitable business netting 
about $600,000 a year when Hoving 
bought it, but the Anson-Jones stores are 
still largely experimental. So far they have 
built up 75 per cent of the volume 
needed to cover expenses. Hoving hopes 
to have them breaking even by fall. 
“If we can break even with three stores,” 
he maintains, “we can make a barrel of 
money with ten or fifteen.” 

Such an expansion in the near future, 
however, is unlikely. For the Hoving 
Corp. has expanded about as fast and 
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as far as it can within the limits of the 
capital raised in 1946. Its funds are fairly 
fully committed, and it may rely on a 
bank loan to finish the Cleveland store 
next year. Further expansion will then 
depend on reinvestment of earnings or 
buying additional properties in exchange 
for Hoving Corp. stock. 

Test: The proof of the Hoving pud- 
ding—a_ successful earnings record—is 
still to come. From the stockholder’s 
viewpoint, results so far have been far 
from encouraging. Hoving’s friends 
bought their stock (plus options to buy 
additional shares) at $25 a share, and 
the public paid $23.50 a share a few 
months later. Last week Hoving Corp. 
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reckoned with and so is the coming 
Cleveland expansion. And the rate of 
profit on branch stores—which do not 
bring a proportionate increase in expense 
because they use the same buyers and 
administrative staff—is usually 50 to 
100 per cent greater than on the home 
store. 

Hoving’s problem now, aside from 
building a reputation for fashion leader- 
ship, is to get his expanded organization 
functioning with the efficiency for which 
he was noted at Lord & Taylor. If he can 
do so, the next upturn in the luxury 
market may find him with a substantial 
sales volume and in a position to report 
respectable earnings. 








Internation. 


The de Havilland Comet: Tomorrow’s jet transport today 


common was quoted over the counter at 
$5.25 bid, $5.50 asked. The options ex- 
pired last June 30 without value. 

The drop, however, can ‘hardly be 
traced to Hoving management. The 
stock was sold just before the big break 
in stock prices in 1946, a setback from 
which the market has never recovered. 
In addition, the slump which hit luxury 
retailers as early as 1947 knocked Hov- 
ing Corp. profits down from $1,467,000 
its first year to $587,000 in the year 
ended Jan. 31, 1949. Quarterly divi- 
dends, which started at 20 cents a share 
plus a 10 cent extra, were discontinued 
in January 1948 to preserve capital for 
the ambitious expansion program and 
to play safe while evaluating the chang- 
ing economic climate. 

Meanwhile, by acquiring John David, 
opening new Bonwit Teller units, and 
expanding Bonwit’s selection of me- 
dium-priced goods, Hoving has been 
going quietly about the job of building 
volume. From $21,000,000 in 1946, 
Hoving Corp. sales sagged to $19,500,- 
000, then rose to $24,000,000 last year 
despite the over-all drop in luxury lines. 
The Chicago store, which may add 
$5,000,000 a year more, is still to be 
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Britain’s Jet Transports 


What some United States engineers 
had feared for several years was an ac- 
complished fact last week. The British 
had stolen a long march on the America 
aviation industry in the development of 
jet transports. They threatened serious 
competition for American aircraft manu- 
facturers and for U.S. airlines operating 
overseas routes, 

After the war American plane makers, 
whose models have dominated the world 
market for commercial aircraft, con- 
tinued to develop propeller-driven air- 
liners. The jet transport, they believed, 
was still many years away. But the Brit- 
ish, who had specialized in jet develop- 
ment in the closing days of the war, 
picked the jet transport as the plane of 
the future and went to work on it. 

The effort has been phenomenally 
successful. The prototype of a new plane 
is usually ground-tested for weeks and 
may be grounded for months after its 
maiden flight while engineers work out 
the “bugs.” But the de Havilland Comet, 
a four-jet transport, flew July 27, only 


48 hours after it had rolled out of the 
factory. And it flew so satisfactorily that 
within two weeks it had been put 
through all major tests. “In all condi- 
tions,” said its makers, “the plane han- 
dled in a _ thoroughly straightforward 
and easy manner.” 

Performance: The Comet has a 
cruising speed of 460 miles an hour 
(compared with a little over 300 for cur- 
rent American propeller-driven models) 
and a still-air range of 3,600 miles with 
a 7,000-pound load (about 35 passen- 
gers). This does not leave enough mar- 
gin of safety for nonstop New York-Lon- 
don flights, but the plane could easily 
make the haul with a refueling stop at 
Gander, Newfoundland. However, it 
will probably be used first on many other 
empire routes where it is ideally suited 
for super-fast service. In the United 
States, it could cut the New York-San 
Francisco flight to five hours. 

The Comet is powered by four de 
Havilland Ghost turbojets, an engine 
used in the British Vampire jet fighter. 
It is a kerosene-fed engine which has 
shown remarkable dependability and 
freedom from fire hazard. 

Last week Pan American, which had 
taken a look at the plane, was mulling 
over the advisability of purchasing some. 
But Pan Am, whose competitor, the Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corp., will get the 
first fourteen Comets (probably in 1952 
or 53) was also dickering with American 
aircraft manufacturers. A mad race to 
overtake the British appeared to be in 
the making. 
> The Canadians, too, seem to be far 
ahead of their neighbors in the develop- 
ment of jet transports. Two weeks ago 
A. V. Roe Canada Ltd.’s Jetliner, a four- 
jet plane under development since 1946, 
took off on a successful test flight. It was 
slightly damaged last week, however, 
when failure of the landing-gear mecha- 
nism forced a crash landing. The Cana- 
dian Jetliner is designed to carry 50 
passengers at a speed of 430 miles an 
hour over a 1,200-mile cruising range 
at 30,000 feet. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Bigger Television: Magnavox, Chicago 
television manufacturer, stopped making 
10-inch-tube sets. It said it could put 
12%-inch tubes in the same circuits, 
giving the customer a 50 per cent larger 
picture for only a 10 per cent price in- 
crease. 

Hotels: The Sheraton Corp. bought 
the Ford Hotels Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
owner of establishments in Montreal, To- 
ronto, and Ottawa, for $3,000,000. Shera- 
ton, which has 28 hotels in 25 North 
American cities, said that the purchase 
had increased its assets to $64,000,000 
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They're in a class by themselves! 
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Every sparkle means a farmer’s saving money 





You see them everywhere... farm roofs of Alcoa Aluminum 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


Wherever autumn highways take you, you'll see 
sun bouncing off a better kind of farm roof. It’s 
Alcoa Roofing Sheet. It’s ght, easy to put on. 
Keeps buildings cooler inside. Best of all, it lasts. 

It’s successful because of a kind of partnership. 
Between American farmers, who see a bargain in 
a roof that lasts...and Alcoa, who spent years 
to make it possible. 


In those years we brought the price of alumi- 


1um down to where an Alcoa Aluminum roof 


would fit a farmer’s budget. Developed corrosion- 
resistant alloys that never need painting. Pioneered 
the kind of nails needed to put the roofing on. 
Tested finished roofs in all kinds of weather. 
That kind of work enables us to say “Alcoa 
Aluminum lasts!”...and back it up. It makes 
things of Alcoa Aluminum worth buying. 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155v Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales 


offices in principal cities. 





- ALCOA 





FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 
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compared with about $60,000,000 for 
the Hilton Hotels and $40,000,000 for 
the Statler chain. 

Merger: Five Midwestern stock ex- 
changes agreed to merge on Sept. 15. The 
Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul exchanges will 
liquidate to become part of the new con- 
solidated group, with headquarters in 
Chicago. The Midwest exchange will pro- 
vide a wider market for stocks of regional 
companies. 

Advertising: The Meter-Ad Corp. of 
Rochester, N. Y., offered to pay munici- 
pal officers 30 to 65 cents a month to use 
their parking meters for advertising dis- 
plays. The company makes a 4- by 7-inch 
“billboard” which fits on the top of the 
meter, and rents the space to leading ad- 
vertisers. 

Refrigerators: Westinghouse increased 
its refrigerator output 50 per cent above 
the June low mark. General Motors’ 
Frigidaire division recalled a fourth of the 
4,000 workers laid off at its Dayton, Ohio, 
plant. New York dealers said the 6- and 
7-cubic-foot refrigerators were scarce, al- 
though the larger ones were plentiful. 

Air Coach: National Airlines announced 
a New York-Miami air-coach service be- 
ginning Oct. 1 at a $46.80 fare, one third 
below regular air fares and only one third 
more than rail coach. National also plans 
an $8 New York-Washington fare. 

Grain Bins: The Agriculture Depart- 
ment contracted to build storage struc- 
tures for 112,000,000 bushels of grain 
and indicated that it might buy enough to 
house 500,000,000 bushels. The cost may 
run to $150,000,000. The department ex- 
pects to be saddled with more than 400,- 
000,000 bushels of grain on Sept. 30 from 
farmers defaulting on their price-support 
loans. Even in the mid-1930s, in Henry 
Wallace’s ever-normal-granary days, the 
government had bins for only 300,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Housing: A Chicago housing firm an- 
nounced plans to buy 2,000 porcelain- 
enamel houses from the Lustron Corp. 
of Columbus, Ohio. The houses will be set 
up in a development 32 miles south of 
the Loop. 

Loan: The International Bank gave 
Colombia a seven-year $5,000,000 loan 
to buy farm machinery. The loan will 
enable Colombia to boost food output 
and thus save dollars. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


New Styles in Studebakers 


When Harold Vance, chairman and 
president of the Studebaker Corp., held 
a private preview of his firm’s 1950 cars, 
a banker friend told him: “I don’t like this 
new car at all, but my 20-year-old daugh- 
ter thinks they’re fine.” 

Vance, who is 59, replied with a grin: 
“Well, I don’t care particularly what you 
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Cost conscious executives everywhere are getting more figure-work per 


payroll dollar by installing Marchant Figuremasters. Operators are 


praising the new “phantom touch” key action which makes operation 


almost effortless ...the 40% greater dial visibility for easy reading... 


automatic point-off in division, indicated either as a decimal or per- 







AUTOMATIC 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


Figuremasters will do your calculating 
faster and cheaper. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book is ready to prove 
this by a demonstration on 
your own work. If your 
need is temporary, 

rent a Figuremaster. 
Telephone today 





or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 





' Fully Aucomaricl dy sdelWavcomaciel_] Rental L_] : 
\ Lon 
Name- geir® 

' Address. a 


centage. The Fully Automatic Figuremaster is ideal for heavy- 
2 volume figure work. The low-cost Semi-Automatic 
model is popular where the work is lighter. 

Both models are available in 10 or 8 bank 


capacities . . . choose whichever fits your 


requirements and business budget. 


' MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


' Oakland 8, California N12 : 
| Please send me free information t ' 
| the new Figuremasters \\8 
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Vance and the 1950 Studebaker: A bit of dash for a young market 


old folks think, but I like what your 
daughter had to say.” For Vance and his 
organization are primarily interested in 
people who want to buy a low- to me- 
dium-priced car with a bit of dash to it. 
Those people, by and large, are young. 

Last week, when Studebaker showed 
its new cars to the public, it was obvious 
that reaction would mount quickly. For 
Studebaker, a recognized postwar style 
leader, unveiled a 1950 automobile that 
departed radically from the current vogue 
which it had helped start. 

Quick Changes: In 1946, when the 
first Studebaker designed by Raymond 
Loewy hit the market, the public buzzed 
with comment and radio comedians found 
a lode of gag material. They saw an au- 
tomobile with fenders incorporated into 
the body, a square front and back, and 
extra window space all around. 

With its 1950 models, Studebaker 
startled the public once again by depart- 
ing completely from the square-front 
motif. The hood comes out to a rounded 
point, with an airplane-type spinner 
thrusting forward. Fenders are separate 
from the hood, maintaining airfoil lines 
of their own. With almost every new car 
featuring a solid prow, Studebaker has 
reversed the field. 

Studebaker’s second distinctly different 
postwar design came at a time when 
most other companies are still plugging 
their first. This kind of action is usually 
associated with a confident corporation 
or a desperate one. Today Studebaker is 
confident; sixteen years ago it was des- 
perate. 

The company hit bottom in 1933. 
When it was forced into receivership, the 
rest of the industry prepared for a decent 
period of mourning. Instead the receivers 
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put Paul Hoffman,* who had made his 
fortune selling Studebakers on the West 
Coast, in as president and elected Vance, 
a Studebaker man since 1910, chairman 
of the board. 

Hoffman and Vance raised enough cap- 
ital to put Studebaker back in business. 
In the next few years it gradually showed 
faint signs of life. Then in 1939 Hoffman 
and Vance came out with the Champion, 
a small, light, economical car. The same 
year the company turned in a neat profit 
of $2,923,000. Profits were more than 
$2,000,000 in 1940 and ’41, and then 
Studebaker went to war. 

At this point the firm made its big 
decision. It hired industrial designer Ray- 
mond Loewy to plan a postwar auto- 
mobile. The rest is history. While come- 
dians wondered if the car was going back- 
ward or forward, the public jammed 
waiting lists to find out for itself. 

In 1947 Studebaker production lines 
sent 191,531 cars and trucks into buyers’ 
hands. In 1948 it made and sold 233,457. 
Prafits moved up, from $9,127,000 in 
1947 to $19,115,000 in 1948. In the first 
half of this year alone, Studebaker made 
151,360 cars and trucks and chalked up 
a net income of $11,724,000. 

*Next Leek’: While this set of fig- 
ures was solidifying Studebaker’s position 
financially and industrially, Loewy and 
Studebaker’s top brass were working on 
what was to follow. The designer’s work 
had set him so solidly with the company 
that it decided to operate without its own 
design department. Loewy today main- 
tains a permanent staff of 27 in Stude- 
baker headquarters at South Bend. 

Last week, as dealers’ showrooms glis- 





*Now on an indefinite leave of absence from 
Studebaker to serve as ECA Administrator. 





tened with what Studebaker calls the 
“next look” in automobiles, Vance and 
his operating team hoped some people 
would actually dislike the new models. 
They had learned that opposition can 
focus attention and boost sales. And if 
Jack Benny’s writers found something to 
gag about—that was all right, too. 


LABOR: 


The Steelmen Talk Back 


The steelworkers’ union had asked the 
Presidential fact-finding board for a wage- 
rate increase and a pension and welfare 
plan, which it figured would cost em- 
ployers about 30 cents an hour per work- 
er. The union based its claim on Robert 
Nathan’s report, a specialized form of 
calculation which sought to prove that 
(1) productivity in steel has increased 
almost 50 per cent in the last ten years; 
(2) material costs have dropped con- 
siderably; and (3) profits are too high, 
in comparison with wages. 

Last week 30 of America’s steel com- 
panies replied with a flood of about 
400,000 spoken words—plus voluminous 
exhibits. They said—with 30 variations— 
that (1) the Nathan report was false and 
misleading; (2) the package would cost 
much more than 30 cents, the difference 
varying with each company; (3) they 
couldn't or shouldn’t pay it (particularly 
hard-pressed, smaller companies); and 
(4) the board itself was outside the law 
and highly irregular. 

Among the individual comments: 
> Robert W. Eiler, secretary of the Na- 
tional Supply Co., labeled the CIO’s de- 
mand a piece of “solar theory” economy— 
a new wage raise every summer. 
> Arthur B. Homer, president of Bethle- 
hem Steel, said his company was “re- 
luctant on the basis of past experience to 
give its approval to an irregular procedure 
(the board) which appears to be designed 
merely as a vehicle for forcing upon us 
important concessions to the union.” 
When Samuel I. Rosenman, fact-finder 
and former White House aide, demanded 
an apology, Homer said he wasn’t cast- 
ing reflections on the board, merely re- 
calling what had happened in the past. 
> Ira Mosher, finance committee chair- 
man of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, denied an appearance before 
the board on his own, made one through 
the courtesy of the steel companies. 
Mosher criticized creation of the board, 
the union, and also the companies for 
“disservice to industry and the people of 
this country in agreeing to appear before 
this panel.” Union officials walked out 
saying: “We have to take insults from the 
parties to the dispute, but we don’t have 
to take insults from outsiders.” 
> Charles M. White, president of Re- 
public Steel, said strikes were “a hell of 
a good system” of settling differences be- 
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tween union and management. “They 
[everybody involved] say a lot of dirty 
things and they seem to feel awfully good 
after it is all over and they are back to 
work.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Television Alloy: The Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh, atter two 
years of intensive research, is now pro- 
ducing Telemet, a new steel alloy de- 
veloped specifically for use in television 
tubes. Telemet, the company claims, 
solves the problems encountered in fusing 
glass with metal in mass production and 
is cheaper than other metals now used 
for this purpose. 

Dress Thermometer: R. E. Robertson 
& Co. of Chicago is offering an outdoor 
thermometer for children. The Dress-O- 
Meter indicates outdoor conditions, rang- 
ing from “awful cold” to plain “hot,” and 
pictures the proper clothing for each. 

Auto Brake: The Chrysler Corp. has 
announced that a disk-type hydraulic 
brake, which utilizes the forward motion 
of a car to boost its braking power, will 
be used on forthcoming models. The 
brake, which offers one third more brak- 
ing surface and better cooling, employs 
flat disks (as in a clutch) to provide slow- 
ing action, instead of shoes which seize 
the brake drum’s rim. 

Quiet Recorder: Russell D. Mason, Los 
Angeles sound technician, has developed 
a portable wire recorder which, enclosed 
in a brief case, picks up any sound within 
20 feet. A switch sets the mechanism. 
When the innocent-looking brief case is 
placed on the floor, another switch starts 
automatic—and _ silent—recording. 


i Keystone 
Shoot the Suds: This barmaid 
in a Newcastle-on-Tyne hotel is 
using a convenient new beer gun. 
The British invention operates 
with an electrical suction pump 
which forces the beer through 
a flexible tube to the gun. 
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When Government Fixes Wages 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE Taft-Hartley Act specifically 

provides that “whenever, in the 
opinion of the President . . . a threat- 
ened or actual strike . . . will, if per- 
mitted to occur or continue, imperil 
the national health or safety, he may 
appoint a board of inquiry to inquire 
into the issues involved in the dispute 
and to make a written re- 
port to him within such 
time as he shall prescribe. 
Such report shall include a 
statement of the facts... 
but shall not contain any 
recommendations.” In the 
face of this explicit direc- 
tion, President Truman in- 
sisted on appointing a 
board of inquiry that would 
make recommendations. 

Naive faith in the value of govern- 
ment “fact-finding” boards in wage 
disputes begins to dissolve as soon as 
we ask what facts there are to find. 
The facts of the past or present, re- 
garding comparative living costs, wage 
rates, profits, and so on, are already 
known before any board is appointed. 


Hus, according to already extant 
) government statistics, we know that 
weekly wages in the steel industry 
averaged $63.14 in May, more than 
$10 above the general average for all 
manufacturing industries, We know 
that average hourly wages in steel- 
works in May were $1.63, about 26 
cents higher than the average in all 
manufacturing industries. We know 
that weekly steel wages in May were 
111 per cent higher than the average 
for 1939 and the cost-of-living index 
only 70 per cent higher, so that “real” 
weekly steel wages this May were 24 
per cent higher than the 1939 average. 
We know that steel prices in June had 
advanced only 72 per cent over 1939, 
compared with a 100 per cent rise for 
all commodities. We know that steel 
profits are fickle and that in 1948 they 
averaged after taxes about 7% cents 
per dollar of sales. 

These are past and present facts. 
They do not make a fourth-round 
steel wage increase seem imperative. 
But whether the steel industry can af- 
ford a still further wage increase de- 
pends not upon past but upon future 
facts. And these are precisely the facts 
that no government board can know. 





It might guess, of course, On the 
basis of past performance, it might 
judge which guesses seem reasonable 
and which seem absurd. Robert R. 
Nathan guesses that the steel industry 
could break even when operating at 
only 33 per cent of capacity under 
June 1949 conditions. Let’s see. In the 
second quarter of this year 
steel operations dropped 
to an average of 91 per 
cent of capacity (and to 82 
per cent in June). Yet Jones 
& Laughlin’s profits, as com- 
pared with the first quarter, 
dropped 46 per cent, Cruci- 
ble’s dropped 86 per cent, 
and Allegheny Ludlum’s 
dropped 99 per cent, We 
can only conclude that on 
its face Nathan’s guess is prepos- 
terous. 

But how can any government board 
know just how much any given wage 
increase will cut future profits in 
steel? Or precisely how it will affect 
individual companies? Or exactly how 
much it will force up steel prices? Or 
just how much any given increase in 
steel prices will reduce sales and out- 
put? Or just how much unemployment 
this reduction will cause in the steel 
and other industries? Or how much all 
this will affect the ability of the in- 
dustry to maintain or expand its plant, 
or the future willingness of new inves- 
tors to risk their funds in any expan- 
sion of steel capacity? 

All these questions are asked on the 
assumption that such boards would 
act with complete economic objectiv- 
ity and not, as in the past, merely to 
buy off a strike, or to hold the labor 
vote, or to pay a political debt. 
**y-yact finding” and “recommenda- 

tions” by government boards are 
intended to bring such pressure on the 
parties to a labor dispute, particularly 
the employers, as to amount in effect 
to compulsory arbitration. This in 
turn is only another name for govern- 
ment wage fixing. If government 
boards know how to set steel wages, 
then they know how to set all wages 
and all prices; and we may as well 
embrace totalitarianism now, with our 
eyes open, as stumble into it half- 
blindly, while mumbling lip service to 
free enterprise. 














How would YOU wash this pile of laundry? 


There’s almost no limit to the problems 


which plague the American commercial 
laundry. And almost no limit to their skill 
in solving them! Consider the case of 
the Troy Laundry, in Chester, Pa., for 
example... 

Whenever a ship docks at Chester, and 
turns over its soiled clothes and linens to 
the Troy Laundry, it’s always a tough 
washing problem . . . 30 days’ accumula- 
tion of grease, food stains, dirt, grime. . . 
even mildew. What’s more, it is usually 
wanted back in 5 hours! 

On top of all that, an additional prob- 
lem cropped up last summer. Due to a 
change in water supply, the washing as 
previously done, failed to come clean. 
Customers had always received good 
work from this reliable laundry, and of 
course they noticed the difference. 

When Pennsalt heard about this, they 
sent a trained field technician to look into 
the problem. After careful study, a new 


washing procedure was recommended 
using Pennsalt laundry products in 
sufficient quantity to get the work clean. 
That did the job and there were no more 
complaints from the ships! 

This is an example of the efficiency 
of the American laundering industry 
and of Pennsalt chemicals at work. In 
agriculture, in industry, and in the home, 
hundreds of Pennsalt chemicals, teamed 
with the ingenuity of Pennsalt engineer- 
ing service, are helping to make things 
better, brighter, cleaner, stronger, more 
abundant. They may be able to solve a 
problem of yours. A word from you puts 
almost 100 years of chemical experience 
at your disposal. Write to: Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Winisary 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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—— RELIGION —— 


Missions Unlimited 


Marshall D. Barnett, being a Texan, 
is almost by nature used to doing things 
on a big scale. In the last 30-odd years 
the Dallas contractor has erected some 
$500,000,000 worth of buildings. Dur- 
ing the last war, as commander of the 
49th (Fighting) Battalion of Seabees, 
he helped build for the Navy a $35,000,- 
000 airbase on Bermuda, as well as the 
Guam headquarters of Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz. 

In his personal faith, Barnett also has 
big ideas. He is a Baptist deacon, and 
the 53-year-old builder thinks that there 





uire Haskins 


Ps ra a . 
Barnett: $10,200,000,000 in 100 years? 


are too many “don'ts” in organized re- 
ligion and that it’s time to stress, in 
good Seabee terms, the “can do’s.” “We 
all seem to be forgetting the great com- 
mission of Jesus,” he says, “that Chris- 
tians should go throughout the world 
and preach the gospel.” Through thou- 
sands of missionaries, he believes, world 
peace can be insured. 

His solution for getting the mission- 
aries is direct-and to his mind easy. 
Merely raise $102,000,000 annually from 
the more than 6,000,000 Southern Bap- 
tists for the next hundred years. And with 
these funds he would send out 6,000 
missionaries a year. Although it seems like 
a lot of money, Barnett points out that 
it means raising only $17 from each Bap- 
tist each year. 

Funds collected would be turned over 
to the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Last year 
Barnett drew up a charter for Missions 
Unlimited, Inc. He insisted that anyone 
giving to the MU must specify that his 
contribution was over and above his reg- 
ular church donations. Southern Baptists 
contribute more than $115,000,000 a vear 
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to their convention. Barnett’s scheme 
would call for almost double that amount 
from the members with each missionary 
being paid $4,000 a year. 

Motivated by the fact that one of his 
sons was shot down and killed by the 
Japanese and that the other has a 50 per 
cent war disability, Barnett with good 
reason is pouring his energies into the 
program. He barnstorms Texas in his 
private plane explaining his aims and 
stirring his brother Baptists to contribute 
money and time. 

By last week Missions Unlimited had 
collected only $1,500. But Barnett was 
far from discouraged. Forty years ago, as 
a water boy on a construction job, he 
said he would be a contractor. Today he 
is a most successful one. Besides, his 
hundred-year plan is so long-range that 
he doesn’t expect to do more than lay the 
groundwork during its first ten years. 
Then, for the next 80 years, the world 
network of missionaries, schools, semi- 
naries, hospitals, orphanages, and other 
facilities is supposed to be set up. In 
the final ten years, if all goes well, all the 
missionary properties will be turned over 
to the native groups they were built for. 
All Barnett cares about is increasing the 
current 600 Southern Baptist mission- 
aries tenfold so that in the next century 
they will be “doing business for God 
around the globe.” 


It Pays to Advertise 


In January 1948 a new series of na- 
tional advertisements began appearing in 
American newspapers and magazines. 
The set of six was sponsored by the Su- 
preme Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, a Roman Catholic fraternal and 
philanthropic organization. They were 
designed to “sell” Catholicism and the 
ads have to date appeared in period- 
icals in the United States and Canada 
with a combined circulation of almost 
30,000,000. 

Under such eye-catching titles as “Why 
Catholics ‘Keep Running to Church’,” 
“Why Millions Call Him ‘Holy Father’,” 
and “But Can It Be Found in the Bible?,” 
the ads explained Catholic doctrine sim- 
ply and offered free booklets of informa- 
tion as well as correspondence courses 
in Catholicism. 

At the K of C 67th annual convention 
in Portland, Ore., last week the results of 
the campaign were announced. They 
were very encouraging. Supreme Knight 
John E. Swift told the 763,000-member 
organization that it certainly paid to 
advertise. Requests for information since 
the start of the campaign numbered 
304,000 and more than 20,000 non- 
Catholics had enrolled in the instruction 
course. Last week a new series of eight 
ads began to appear and one-minute 
spot radio announcements are now ready 
for distribution. 
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OZALID copies 


save time, money, labor! 


2. Translucent originals will 
eliminate any intermediate steps. 
You get Ozalid copies directly ... 
no special “masters,” no time-de- 
laying machine set-up. Stationers 
and printers will help you save 
time and money by supplying all 
business forms (even file cards, 
business-reply cards and letter- 
heads) on translucent stock, now. 
























1. Duplicate file cards, letters, 
reports, drawings in seconds! Just 
place them against one of the many 
types of Ozalid sensitized mate- 
rials and feed them into the Ozalid 
machine. Positive copies are deliv- 
ered dry and ready for use. Make 
1 copy or 1000! Ozaprints can be 
made in different colors, against 
different colored backgrounds, on 
different materials. 


3. Imagine asking for“ten copies 
in three minutes”...and getting 
them! Give your copy-typists more 
important work to do by letting 
the office boy operate the simple, 
speedy Ozalid machine! A fuller 
explanation of Ozalid awaits your 
request. Ask for it today. Or find 
your Ozalid distributor in the clas- 
sified telephone book. 








Don’t copy...use 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research To Reality!” 
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OZALID Johnson City, New haeegl 
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Furuhashi convinced skeptics 
SWIMMING: 
ry 
lhe Proof 


Some of the swimming-meet stories out 
of Japan in the last year seemed pretty 
far-fetched. The most improbable one 
claimed that a college swimmer named 
Hironoshin Furuhashi had broken the 
world’s 1,500-meter free-style record by 
a lusty 21.8 seconds—but had finished 
only eight tenths of a second ahead of 
one Shiro Hashizume. Other accounts 
said Furuhashi’s record busting took in 
six distances. 

Americans, despite their respect for 
Japanese swimming competence, ques- 
tioned such factors as course measure- 
ments and trigger-happy timers. Last 
week, stop watches in hand, they had a 
chance to see for themselves. 

The 21-year-old Furuhashi, called 
“The Flying Fish of Fujiyama,” and five 
other Japanese swimmers dropped into 
Los Angeles for the National AAU men’s 
championships at the promoter’s expense. 
They represented their country’s first 
postwar international athletic effort. The 
scene was the same pool in which Japa- 
nese stars cleaned up the 1932 Olympics, 
only twelve years after they started col- 
lecting bales of movie film showing John- 
ny Weissmuller and other American stars 
in action. Last week Furuhashi’s style 
made Americans stare. 

An American swimmer commonly 
bends his arm at the elbow and slides it 
forward for the downward stroke. The 
162-pound, 5-foot-9 Furuhashi’s arms re- 
volved like bicycle pedals, and one ob- 
server marveled at their strength: “When 
he sprints, he almost pulls himself out of 
the water.” He did it with hands that 
lacked a finger he lost in a factory, where 
he spent the war years. 

American swimmers kick up a white 
wake. The Flying Fish left none; he used 
only four kicks to each full revolution of 
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his arms, as compared with the Ameri- 
cans’ steady six-beat churning, and only 
one kick was a really strong one. 

Watching him in practice, some ex- 
perts found fault: Furuhashi’s stroke and 
kick weren’t coordinated. Later, they 
hoped nobody remembered: 
> In his first try, a preliminary free-style 
heat at 1,500 meters (120 yards less 
than a mile), the Tokyo grocer’s son was 
timed in 18 minutes 19 seconds flat—39.8 
seconds better than the existing world’s 
record (18:58.8). The 6-foot Hashizume, 
nicknamed “The Shadow” because he 
habitually finishes second to Furuhashi, 
knocked 23.1 seconds off the same record. 
Furuhashi’s winning time of 18:29.9 in 
the finals left him only 4 yards ahead of 
his shadow. A 17-year-old teammate, the 
5-foot-5 Sumio (The Greenhorn) Tanaka, 
took third place, about 40 meters ahead 
of the nearest American. 
> In the 400-meter free-style finals Furu- 
hashi turned in a world-record 4:33.3 and 
was followed by three teammates. The 
same night he anchored an 800-meter 
relay foursome to a world’s record of 
8:45.4. 
> In the 800-meter free-style finals, fourth 
and last of the events he tried, Furuhashi 
was clocked in 9:35.5—no less than 15.4 
seconds better than the present world’s 
record. Teammates took the next two 
places. 

A year after scoring a clean sweep of 
Olympic men’s swimming titles, the 
Americans were able to produce only one 
winner (100-meter man Bob Gibe) in the 
six events the Japs entered. Ex-swimmer 
Buster Crabbe submitted the simplest 
reason: “It’s a matter of conditioning, 
and those Tapanese boys have it.” Back 
home Furuhashi swims 7 practice miles 
a day, six days a week. 


White (kneeling) and Carr were the only British winners 


GOLF: 


The Winning Way 


American golf stars have lately run to a 
scowling lot, wed to the hag of eternal 
practice and using swings that all seem 
to come out of the same book. The lead- 
ing golfers of the British Isles, assembled 
last week for the Walker Cup matches 
at the Winged Foot club in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., amiably demonstrated that it 
needn't be that way. Among them, the 
golf swing was treated like a fifth free- 
dom. 

Jim Bruen made people gasp the first 
time they saw his backswing. It had a 
prodigious loop that looked almost like 
two loops; Bruen cranked up as if he 
fully intended to hurl the club down 
the fairway. 

On the tees Joe Carr’s scrawny height 
went into a cramped crouch seemingly 
too far from the ball, making him reach 
out like any Saturday-afternoon swinger 
determined to sky his drive if indeed he 
hit it. Cecil Ewing insisted on a stance 
peculiarly narrow for a man of his hulk- 
ing strength. The good-looking captain of 
the squad of six Englishmen and four 
Irishmen, Laddie Lucas, was a type vir- 
tually outlawed from this country’s top 
flight: he plays left-handed. 

Only Ronnie White, 28-year-old former 
RAF pilot, vividly fitted the American 
idea of the way to use a golf stick. Appar- 
ently it was the best way, if a man meant 
to be a winner. In the two-ball four- 
somes the United States won three out 
of four matches; White’s sober concen- 
tration and compactly correct swing, as- 
sisted by Carr, whipped the Americans’ 
No. 1 pair (Willie Turnesa and Ray 
Billows) by 3 up. In eight 36-hole singles 
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duels the United States team scored seven 
victories; the lone British winner was 
White. He defeated Turnesa, the cur- 
rent American amateur champion, by 4 
and 3. 

The visitors’ main drawing card, Sam 
McCready, who licked both Turnesa and 
Frank Stranahan on his home grounds 
(Portmarnock, Ireland) in highly partisan 
weather when he won this year’s British 
amateur championship, took a 6-up beat- 
ing from Stranahan this time. The play- 
ful McCready felt that the British defeat 
merely meant that “the Americans are 
the better golfers—on this particular day.” 
But the days were certainly piling up. 
In twelve Walker Cup meetings arranged 
since 1922, Americans have won eleven 
times. 


BASEBALL: 


Boston Boomerang 


Last year nobody in baseball got a finer 
press than Billy Southworth. Over and 
over, his players read that the manager’s 
fatherly attitude and shrewd _ baseball 
hand had made champions of the Boston 
Braves’ humpty-dumpty roster. 

The Braves themselves had a different 
impression. A number of them, including 
pitcher Warren Spahn, _ reportedly 
thought they were worth more money 
than their 1949 contracts called for. In 
pre-season training this year some got 
their backs up when Southworth ordered 
plain, hard work for his National League 
champions. 

Outfielder Jim Russell was reported to 
have been fined $200 for ignoring the 
club curfew. Another story said that John- 
ny Sain, after pitching 65 victories in 
three seasons, had convinced the Braves’ 
front office that Southworth shouldn't 
ever pull him out of a game without the 
pitcher’s consent. 

Last week Sain could show only eight 
victories for the season, as compared 
with the fifteen racked up at this point 
a year ago. Shortstop Alvin Dark, rookie 
of the year in 1948, had dropped 46 
points in his hitting. Third baseman Bob 
Elliott made some people wonder how 
Southworth had, on the word of Elliott 
himself, coached him into the league’s 
most-valuable-player award in 1947. The 
team lagged thirteen games out of first 
place. 

Cover-Up: Newspapermen had heard 
that Eddie Stanky, glorified as a team 
leader, was leading one side of a team- 
splitting clubhouse feud. For a week there 
also had been persistent rumors that slug- 
ger Earl Torgeson, on the injured list 
since May, had made matters worse by 
damaging his thumb in a fist fight with 
teammate Russell, who showed up later 
with two black eyes. 

Since early April, the 56-year-old 
Southworth had spent much of his time 
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The Best of the Browsers 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ast year, toward the time of the 
Harvard-Yale football game, a 
couple of Harvard students challenged 
Herman Hickman, the prominent (280 
pound) coach of the Yales, to an eat- 
ing contest. Stung by Hickman’s fame 
as a free-style grazer, they offered to 
meet him at a neutral trough, before 
or after the game, and eat 
right down the line with 
him, for a purse and side 
bets. 

Naturally the coach ig- 
nored this callow proposi- 
tion. Recognized in several 
states, especially Connecti- 
cut, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, as the world’s cham- 
pion trencherman, he felt it 
beneath his dignity to eat 
against children. Known far and wide 
as the Scourge of the Smokies, cele- 
brated in two continents for his work 
in the fields of ham and fried chicken, 
Hickman deserves an opponent worthy 
of his mettle. And I think the opponent 
—and the occasion—are at hand. 


FEW days from now, Coach Hick- 
A man will lead a team of college 
all-stars in a football game with New 
York’s professional Giants, coached by 
Steve (Carbarn) Owen, the well- 
known one-man group. Mr. Owen is 
said by connoisseurs to be the strong- 
est hand with a knife and fork ever 
produced west of the Mississippi. 

I do not propose anything so trifling 
as an intercoach eating contest be- 
tween the halves of the game. It takes 
Coach Owen and Coach Hickman 
twenty minutes to roll up their sleeves, 
summon their caddies, and select their 
cutlery for the opening course. Before 
they had killed their first barrel of 
oysters, the teams would be back on 
the field, punting and passing and 
spilling the horse-radish and general- 
ly fouling things up. What we need 
here is a species of twi-night double- 
header—Owen vs. Hickman, table 
stakes, from 4 p.m. to 8:30, football 
thereafter. 

Eating contests have always ap- 
pealed to the truest sporting instincts 
in your correspondent. Stories of the 
old-time, bare-knuckle eaters—Irvin 
S. Cobb (great on corn), Babe Ruth 
(outstanding with spare ribs and pig’s 
feet), Enrico Caruso (peerless with 





pasta), and Jim Thorpe (had no weak- 
ness )—have thrilled me since boyhood. 
An eater with skill and stamina, who 
can go to his right or to his left, is a 
spectacle as brilliant as Citation pound- 
ing down the stretch. 

As it happens, Mike Jacobs and the 
late Damon Runyon, some fourteen 
years ago, thought they had 
hold of the best eater in the 
country, for his weight. 
Their boy was Walter Stew- 
art, the noted Tennessee 
locust, now sports editor of 
The Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal. They were going to 
put him into the ring against 
all comers. But just as I 
challenged in behalf of my 
own man, Stewart sprained 
a wrist, lifting an order of side meat, 
and had to retire. He was a good man, 
but brittle. 

My own man, Harry George, then 
deputy executive stage carpenter of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was the best 
eater of his time, recognized as such 
by both Caruso and Scotti. He held 
the world’s record for lamb chops at 
a sitting (27). He once, resting back- 
stage in a rocking chair, consumed a 
case of beer and a case of sandwiches 
during one performance of “Madame 
Butterfly” (his favorite), finishing the 
last beer and the last sandwich on the 
last note of the opera. 

There are no Georges today, but 
Coach Hickman and Coach Owen are 
true virtuosos all the same. Incidental- 
ly, coaches dominate the art of brows- 
ing today. One authority, Joe Madden, 
the bartender who has written six 
books, contends that professional 
crapshooters eat slightly more than 
coaches, because they exercise harder 
and stay indoors. But he rates coaches 
high. 


HE only thing that might upset 

present ratings would be the arrival 
of a foreign challenger—like, say, Ron- 
nie James, the British prizefighter. Mr. 
James went to Australia two years ago 
to fight for the empire welterweight 
title but had to default, because in 
Australia he suddenly encountered 
meat and became a _ middleweight 
overnight. There is no telling what an 
eater can do unless he has something 
to eat. 
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denying all the ugly stories. Normally 
tactful with inquisitive reporters, he grad- 
ually took to banging doors in their faces 
and slamming down telephone receivers 
in their ears. One day last week, after fi- 
nally admitting that Torgeson and Russell 
had been in a fight, he even seemed snap- 
pish to his boss, Lou Perini, president of 
the club. “I realized then,” Perini said 
of their three-hour talk, “that he was 
near a nervous collapse.” 

Next day Perini made an announce- 
ment. Manager Southworth, he said, had 
been persuaded to take a leave of absence 
for the rest of the season: “I wouldn’t 
want him around here in his condition.” 

Perini insisted that the manager of the 
Braves next year would be Southworth; 
his contract has three more seasons to run 
at $50,000 a year. But many writers ex- 
pected to see somebody else in charge in 
1950. Johnny Cooney, temporary man- 
ager, swore it wouldn’t be Johnny Coon- 
ey: “The wear and tear, the constant 
criticism, are enough to kill a man.” 


HORSESHOES: 


The Big Four 


Horseshoe pitching put on some mighty 
big airs last week in Murray, Utah. The 
36 contestants in the national champion- 
ship, drawn from eighteen states, per- 
formed in a brightly floodlighted and 
cement-surfaced arena. The 2,000 night- 
ly spectators sat in trim metal bleachers. 
The steel target pins, tilted a carefully 
measured 3 inches toward the pitchers, 
were set in scientifically prepared clay 
pits. On close calls the judges used cali- 
pers. 

The shoes, weighing up to 2% pounds, 
were described in manufacturers’ ads as 
“accurately balanced . . . cadmium- and 
copper-plated” beauties made of “spe- 
cial analysis heat-treated steel.” Progress 
of the play was minutely reported over 
a public-address system. There was even 
a television crew on hand, 

Under the trimmings, however, the 
sport didn’t look quite so racy. The prizes 
ranged only from $400 down to $50. For 
that kind of money Guy Zimmerman, one 
of the game’s “Big Four,” stayed home 
this time. 

Of the other three, Casey Jones of 
Waukeshaw, Wis., had his hip-wrenching 
technique stalled early by a pupil of Zim- 
merman, Don Titcomb of San Jose, Calif. 
Ted Allen of Boulder, Colo., five-time 
titleholder, had a bad back. 

Despite his handicap, Allen won 33 
of his 35 matches. But that left a big 
enough opening for the fourth member 
of the Big Four, Fernando Isais of Los 
Angeles, The 35-year-old mustached ten- 
nis pro, who has scored as many as 91 
ringers in 100 consecutive tries on a 40- 
foot court, won 34 of his 35 contests to 
take the title for the third straight year. 
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A New Schubert 


The personality of Franz Peter Schu- 
bert—so small in physical stature, so tow- 
ering in melodic genius—has fascinated 
and challenged musicologists the world 
over. The bibliography of the latest Schu- 
bert life—by Robert Haven Schauffler*— 
lists, for example, 25 biographies written 
in English, German, Swedish, French, 
and Italian. It is a good bet that Schauf- 
fler’s volume, including as it does the re- 
cent Schubertian discoveries of Prof. Otto 
Erich Deutsch of Cambridge University, 
will become a standard work, 

Schubert is the fourth musical great 
Schaufller has tackled. Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Robert Schumann (NEwsweEEKk, Sept. 
10, 1945) came before. In all of them 
the author shows painstaking research, 
careful analysis, and a sensitive approach, 
A recognized cellist, musicologist, essay- 
ist, and poet, Schauffler is singularly well 
equipped to cope with his chosen sub- 
ject. Now 70, he was born in Briinn, Aus- 
tria, of American missionary parents who 
brought him back to Cleveland when he 
was 2. 

After graduation from Princeton, he 
returned to Europe for further study and 
thereafter divided his time between both 
sides of the Atlantic. His penchant for 
psychoanalyzing his subjects—including a 
thorough examination of their emotional 
lives—has irritated somé scholars; his 
highly personalized opinions of their mu- 
sic have aenaed others. 

Oedipus Complex: Thus Schauffler’s 
interpretation of Schubert’s love life, 
based largely on the psychogram of Dr. 
Edward Hitschmann, may lead to some 
controversy. Schubert, according to Dr. 
Hitschmann, had an Oedipus complex 
of an unusual nature. True to the pattern, 
he adored his mother, but the stern fa- 
ther, who banished him from home twice 
because he insisted on music as a Career, 
was the object of both love and hate. This 
complex led to emotional complications 
which made it impossible for him to de- 
sire the women he loved or love the wo- 
men he desired. Hence, deducts Schauf- 
ler, the fact that not one of his love songs 
“has in it the ecstasy of full sexual con- 
summation; not one is erotically quite 
adult.” 

There is no evidence, however, that 
the composer was abnormal, “His bache- 
lorhood, his love of male companionship, 
and his comparative indifference to the 
ladies, with none of whom he could en- 
joy a completely satisfying relationship,” 
writes Schauffler, “can all be accounted 
for, without reference to more pathologi- 
cab causes, by the presence of an Oedi- 
pus complex.” 

Because Schubert struggled so fruitless- 
ly for proper recognition in his own time 


*Franz ScuuBerRT: THe Arter or Music. By 
Robert Haven Schauffler. 427 pages. Putnam. $5. 
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Schauffler: Both cellist and author 
and because he is the classic example of 
the underpaid, starving composer, he has 
been generally pictured as an unhappy 
man. While not denying the tragic con- 
sequences of penury, which broke Schu- 
bert’s health and helped bring him death 
at the age of 31, the author does contend 
that Schubert was happier than most peo- 
ple imagine. 

He was happiest when surrounded by 
the small group of intimate friends who 
were known as the Schubert Circle. Their 
Schubertiads—as they called their eve- 
nings of music followed by frivolity— 
were regular occurrences, often high- 
lighted by Franz throwing a stone through 
a window or breaking all the tumblers 
on the table. When he drank too much, 
which was too often, he grew very quiet. 
“His instinct then was for deeds, not 
words,” says Schauffler. 

“However, despite a love of wine and 


Bettman Archive 


Franz Schubert at 16—sans glasses 





a weak head.” concludes the author, 
“Franzl was no drunkard. In such a short 
life as his a sot could never have pro- 
duced so enormous a number of master- 
pieces, music which he must necessarily 
have written in full possession of all his 
faculties.” 

Physically Franz Schubert was far from 
prepossessing—although a romanticized 
drawing of him at 16 by his friend Leo- 
pold Kupelwieser shows him as quite 
Byronesque (see cut). He was small, 
chubby, and so nearsighted that he even 
wore his glasses when he slept. “When 
composing,” one of his friends remem- 
bered, “Schubert seemed to me like a 
somnambulist. His eyes would protrude 
and blaze as if they were glasses reflect- 
ing light. And all the while he would 
click with his tongue.” 

Franz was seldom bitter about the life 
which gave him so little in reward. Yet 
the father of modern song and the man 
whose gift of melody still stands su- 
preme received for the 487 works pub- 
lished during his lifetime only the mis- 
erable equivalent of $2,323. Once, at 23, 
he was moved to comment on his lot. “I 
was born for nothing in the world but 
to write music,” he said, “The state 
ought to subsidize me.” But it did not, 
and music lovers like Schauffler will con- 
tinue to speculate what more might have 
come from the high tide of his genius had 
he not died so young. 


Basic Records 


With what selections should a classical 
record library begin? Although there will 
never be any completely satisfactory an- 
swer to that puzzler, the editors of House 
Beautiful—in assembling their August is- 
sue featuring “Music in Your Home”— 
polled ten of the country’s outstanding 
conductors on their choices. They were 
Serge Koussevitzky (Boston) , Eugene Or- 
mandy (Philadelphia), Leopold Stokow- 
ski (New York), George Szell (Cleve- 
land), Efrem Kurtz (Houston), Erich 
Leinsdorf (Rochester), Arthur Fiedler 
(Boston “Pops”), Vladimir Golschmann 
(St. Louis), Hans Schwieger (Kansas 
City), and Fabien Sevitzky (Indianap- 
olis). 

In spite of natural differences of opin- 
ion, five of the maestros agreed on the 
following: 


a Brandenburg Concertos 
Beethoven.............. Symphony No, 3 
NE cticicnenanisennte Symphony No. 1 
ee Symphony No. 4 
IN isin cinicsinpeiindgpiesiaes La Mer 


And these compositions received four 
votes each: 


Ne Symphony No, 40 
a cccinceatinbiial Till Eulenspiegel 
Stravinsky...... Le Sacre du Printemps 
Tchaikovsky............ Symphony No. 6 
en Tristan Prelude 
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Fun for the Family 


When James A. Wylie left his job as 
assistant professor of physical education 
at Boston University during the war to 
enter the: Navy, his son Jimmy became 
nervous, and irritable. Wylie realized that 
the main reason for his son’s problems 
was the collapse of the domestic recrea- 
tional program. Mrs. Wylie, her husband, 
Jimmy, and their other son Richard had 
been a great family for playing parlo 
together, the movies, 
hiking, gardening, and the like. 

When Wylie came back and the fun 
started up again, the boys were happy 
and contented. 

Wylie began thinking about the prob- 
lems of family recreation. As a summer- 
director, he had seen children 
directly from private 
school to summer camp to private school 

with almost no time spent in the family 
group. Was it because the parents of 
these children didn’t know how to plan 
for family recreation? Another problem 
which interested him was the increased 
leisure time of the working man: How 
was he using it, and was it to best ad- 
vantage? He felt that “about all the adults 
can do is play bridge or look at the tele- 
vision.” 

Wylie decided that he would write his 
Ph. D. thesis on the problems of the fam- 
ily recreational program. Completed and 
accepted at Boston U. by last week, his 
three-and-a-half-year survey covered 504 
families, representing 2,184 individuals. 
In the segment interviewed were families 
of farmers and those in the professions 
and business. Income groups ran from 


games going to 


camp 


dumped almost 
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under $3,000 to more than $10,000 a 
year. The interviewees filled in question- 
naires that required almost an hour to 
complete, which Wylie took to be an in- 
dication of interest in analyzing recrea- 
tion activities. 

Wylie found that the favorite joint 
American-family enterprise was an out- 
ing, either a picnic, a drive, or nature 
study. Second favorite was spectator ac- 
tivities, including movies and especially 
radio. (Television figures were not in- 
cluded because. of the 
of stations operating when the survey 
began.) Then came _ social activities 
(games, parties, et al.). The average 
family had about twenty joint societal 
enterprises. About 50 per cent of family 
activity took place away from the home. 

Other findings: 
> Recreational activities increased as the 
income rose from about $3,000 to $7,000 
per vear, but when more than $7,000 was 
earned annually, family fun tapered off 
so that the over-$10,000 class had about 
the number as the under-$3,000 
class. This, Wylie believed, was prob- 
ably due to increased responsibility on the 
part of the elders in the upper-income 
brackets, desire to make more money, 
keeping up with the Joneses, and the 
like. 

P Of the families queried, 58 per cent 
were dissatisfied with their recreational 
program. But as the older parent grew 
older, the program: grew more satisfac- 
tory. Most families would like more out- 
door activities. 

> Encouraging to Wylie, some 66 per 
cent of those interviewed felt that they 
had achieved stronger family unity be- 
cause of joint recreation programs, 
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same 
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Food for Thought: Youngsters from 3 to 11 at the Hoffmann Pro- 
gressive School in Riverdale, N. Y., sensibly prepare for life by 
learning to make their own cookies for lunch. Dancing and carpen- 
try are also among the subjects taught them. The 90 children at the 
school are classified regardless of age according to semi-annual psy- 
chological tests. At right, one 4-year-old runs into rolling-pin trouble. 
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Morgan finds Carson unpredictable 


New Films 


It’s a Great Feeling (Warner Bros.). 
Like most films in which the Hollywood 
movie industry pokes fun at itself, this 
good-natured dig at Warner Bros. by 
Warner Bros. is as self-conscious as an 
after-dinner speaker who has forgotten 
his notes. But the important thing is 
that even people who haye never worked 
for a movie studio will find parts of it 
extremely funny. 

The plot—if you can call it that— 
centers around a forthcoming produc- 
tion called “Mademoiselle Fifi,” co-star- 
ring Dennis Morgan and Jack Carson 
(Dennis Morgan and Jack Carson). The 
only trouble is that not one director on 
the lot—and most of Warner's top di- 
rectors are rung in on this—will touch 
the picture. So Carson is forced to be- 
come his own director and to shanghai 
a studio-commissary waitress (Doris 
Day), who just happens to be trying to 
get into the movies, into playing the 
feminine lead. 

This nonsense gives Morgan and Miss 
Day a chance to do a few pleasant song 
numbers, But it is Irving Bacon as a hi- 
lariously confused — railway-information 
clerk and the amazing things that “di- 
rector” Carson can do to the sound track 
of a screen test that do most to justify 
the admission price. 


Sword in the Desert (Universal-Inter- 
national) marks the first time Holly- 
wood has turned its cameras on the guer- 
rilla warfare between Jews and English 
in Palestine during the last days of the 
ill-starred British mandate, And produc- 
er Robert Buckner, who also wrote the 
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script, has handled this somewhat queasy 
subject with considerable courage and 
a rare degree of objectivity. 

Despite the fact that the Palestinian 
village where much of the action takes 
place is actually a dude ranch in South- 
ern California, the story is told with an 
almost documentary realism. It centers 
around a group of Jewish underground 
leaders and an American ship’s captain 
who has just smuggled in a load of il- 
legal immigrants. 

The captain (Dana Andrews) is in 
business strictly for cash and cares little 
about the fate of his human cargo, But 
a British patrol cuts him off from his 
ship, and he has no choice but to remain 
with underground agents on _ shore 
where, in the end, he grudgingly learns 
to respect their battle for freedom. 

The circumstance that this battle is 
fought with bullets as well as ideals has 
been used for all its dramatic worth. 
But the propaganda pitfalls that such 
controversial violence could easily have 
faller into have been neatly avoided. 
The British, who might have been made 
to look like Nazi-style villains, have been 
shown as an army of human beings 
obeying orders they don’t like. Even the 
Jews cannot hate them, and director 
George Sherman has effectively focused 
attention on the weary bitterness rather 
than the political aspects of a fight for 
which both sides had little enthusiasm. 

As the underground leaders, Stephen 
McNally, Jeff Chandler, and Liam Red- 
mond of the Abbey Theater are vigor- 
ously convincing. Marta Toren, as Sa- 
bra, the girl who acts as the voice of the 
underground’s radio, performs simply 
and effectively in the first unglamorous 
role she has had. The result is a deeply 


moving portrait of an incident in one of 
modern history’s most tragically unnec- 
essary wars. 

> Like Greta Garbo and Ingrid Bergman, 
Marta Toren studied acting at the Royal 
Dramatic Academy in Stockholm. But 
unlike them she had never made a pic- 
ture until Universal signed her and 
brought her to the United States two 
years ago. 

Since then she has made four films. The 
first three—“Casbah” (1948), “Rogues’ 
Regiment” and “Tegal Entry” (1949)— 
concentrated on the glamorous possi- 
bilities, especially the exotic Oriental 
slant of her eyes, rather than on any- 
thing she had learned at the Royal 
Academy. In “Sword in the Desert,” 
where she appears in slacks and army 
shirt, she has a chance to act for the first 
time. And although her role is anything 
but demanding, she tackles it with the 
same brand of sincerity that first drew 
American attention to Miss Bergman. 


Madame Bevary (M-G-M). In 1857 
when the French author Gustave Flau- 
bert’s novel “Madame Bovary” appeared, 
its adulterous heroine earned him a sum- 
mons for corrupting public morals. He 
was acquitted because his book so elo- 
quently demonstrated its startling theme 
—that background and _ circumstance 
rather than the devil drive women like 
Emma Bovary to two-time their hus- 
bands and children. 

In the film version of what has been 
called one of the greatest novels, Flau- 
bert (James Mason) uses the same de- 
fense and is still acquitted. But as it 
appears on the screen, his story scarcely 
justifies either the trial or the verdict. 

As Emma, the farm- and convent- 





Toren swaps slanty-eyed glamour for slacks and sincerity in Palestine 
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Emma (Jones) swaps dreams for dull husband (Heflin) and consequences 


raised peasant girl who dreams of glam- 
our and luxury but ends by marrying a 
small-town doctor, Jennifer Jones makes 
an attractive and energetic villainess. At 
the proper moments she registers bore- 
dom with her amazingly obtuse hus- 
band (Van Heflin) and a desperate ar- 
dor toward the other men in her life 
(Louis Jourdan and Christopher Kent) 
who seem well-heeled enough to take 
her away from her drab existence. But 
neither she nor the script writer seem to 
have given more than perfunctory at- 
tention to Flaubert’s $64 question—why 
Emma behaves as she does. 

In supporting roles Gene Lockhart, 
Eduard Franz, Frank Allenby, and 
George Zucco all perform capably. How- 
ever, like Emma herself, they remain 
less individuals than types who scrupu- 
lously preserve the details of Flaubert’s 
story at the expense of its real signifi- 
cance and emotional impact. 


Jolson Sings Again (Columbia). The 
great entertainers of vaudeville, stage, 
and screen may come and go, but Al 
Jolson apparently goes on forever. At 
least he is undoubtedly the first man in 
show business whose career has required 
two feature-length pictures to bring it 
up to date. 

“The Jolson Story” (Newsweek, Oct. 
14, 1946) was a charming if often un- 
abashedly fictional account of what Jol- 
son himself calls the “typical American 
success story” period of his life. It carried 
through the “Jazz Singer’s” heyday in the 
1920s and concluded when, according to 
the movie version, his wife walked out 
on him one night because she realized 
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he loved singing more than he did her. 

Just as charmingly, “Jolson Sings 
Again” picks up at the exact spot where 
its forerunner left off—with as many of 
the former cast as are still required car- 
rying on in the same roles. This time 
the indefatigable entertainer’s career is 
followed through the war years, when 
he drove himself to collapse singing for 
troops overseas, to his embittered re- 
tirement and ultimately to his amazing 
comeback through the medium of a film 
called “The Jolson Story.” 

Sidney Buchman, who not only pro- 
duced but wrote the script for the se- 
quel, has been a good deal more scrupu- 
lous than Sidney Skolsky was in “Story” 
about maintaining the authenticity of facts 
and background, He also provides some 
unique scenes in which Larry Parks (as 
himself) rehearses the songs he is to do in 
the story while Parks (as Jolson) looks on. 

Otherwise, except for Barbara Hale, 
a newcomer to the narrative, who is 
warmly appealing as well as the spit 
and image of Jolson’s present wife, Erle 
Galbraith, there is little that can be said 
about the second half of his biography 
that hasn’t already been said about the 
first half. Parks, who animates at least 
a dozen of Jolson’s favorite songs this 
time, performs as brilliantly as he did 
before—equally well supported by Wil- 
liam Demarest, Ludwig Donath, and 
Tamara Shayne. And Buchman’s sensi- 
tive script rounds out a fitting tribute 
to a man who, whether you like his ren- 
dition of “Sonny Boy” or not, has been 
hero-worshipped by at least two genera- 
tions and who, at 63, is still his own best 
press agent. 


BOOKS 


In Tut’s Time 


“The Egyptian,” dealing as it does 
with necrophilia and related matters, is. 
very possibly the dirtiest book ever pub- 
lished. It is certainly the dirtiest book 
ever nominated for top position by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. Beside it, “For- 
ever Amber” reads like “The Wind in the 
Willows.” Nevertheless it has a certain 
queer soundness. 

The author, Mika Waltari, is one of 
Finland’s most popular novelists. A one- 
time ministry student who began his 
writing career on the Left Bank of Paris 
during the late ’20s, he is a prolific pro- 
ducer of novels and plays, several of 
which have won national literary prizes. 
But it was “The Egyptian,” published in 
Finland in 1945, which earned him an 
international reputation. 

“The Egyptian” is a long, rambling, 
Cecil B. De Milleish panorama of life in 
ancient Egypt. Full of the usual ingredi- 
ents of love, hate, war, and intrigue, it 
differs from the garden variety of his- 
torical romance in two respects. It is 
obviously the result of exhaustive and 
scholarly research. And it has a serious 
point. 

Idealist: Waltaris novel is set in 
Egypt's eighteenth dynasty, when it was 
at the height of its power. The young 
idealistic Pharaoh Akhnaton ascended 
the throne, introduced monotheism, con- 
fiscated the property of the corrupt 
priests and distributed it to the poor, 
declared an age of good will toward 
man, and precipitated a civil war. (A 
minor character in the novel is his kins- 
man, Tut-ankh-amen. ) 

It is through the adventures of the 
physician Sinuhe of Thebes that the au- 
thor unfolds his story. Sinuhe works his 
way up to become surgeon in the phar- 
aoh’s court and falls deep in the politics 
of his time. As a kind of ambassador of 
good will, he travels throughout the em- 





Waltari: Finland to Paris to Egypt 
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Hysterical little girls led to twenty hangings in Salem, 1692 


pire, from mercenary Babylon to the 
land of the warlike Hittites, from rich 
Syria to decadent Crete, cutting through 
all classes, from royalty right down to 
the untouchables, the embalmers who 
live out their grim existence in the House 
of the Dead in Thebes. His odyssey is 
an adventurous one, full of exotic horror 
and torrid (including a_par- 
ticularly sensational one with a Cretan 
virgin who is dedicated to her god and 
dances before wild bulls). Historical fic- 
tion fans may find this part of the story 
absorbing to a high degree. 
Sensationalism aside, Waltari seems to 
be trying honestly to pose a contem- 
porary philosophical question in his 
novel: whether it is better to meet evil 
with love and charity or with hate and 
force. He doesn’t solve it. But he does 
bring it to life. Nevertheless one would 
be well advised to keep this volume away 
from the kiddies. (THe Ecyprian. By 
Mika Waltari. 503 pages. Putnam. $3.75.) 


romance 


Prevalence of Witches 


Of all the famous witch hunts of his- 
tory, the Salem witch trials of 1692 are 
probably the most celebrated. They cost 
the lives of twenty persons. Compared 
with the thousands who died in similar 
mass orgies throughout Europe during 
that century, the toll of the wretched was 
hardly outstanding, But perhaps because 
it is easier to grasp the death of one than 
to grasp the death of a thousand, these 
trials have never ceased to capture the 
imagination of scholars and fiction writers 
alike, and volumes about them are still 
coming from the presses. 
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The latest book on the subject, Marion 
L. Starkey’s “The Devil in Massachu- 
setts,” is probably the best of them all. 
Gathering her material from the copious 
records on hand, she has fashioned the 
story into a tale of mounting horror and 
suspense as compelling as any work of 
fiction. Readers will find it hard to believe 
that this day-by-day account of a tragic 
year in American history is mere fact. 
Yet Miss Starkey’s book is straight rec- 
ord, though it is written with the novel- 
ist’s eye for character delineation, rich 
dialogue, and dramatic scene. 

Children Led Them: The Salem 
trials began in the minds of a small group 
of adolescent girls, straining at the bit 
of their rigid Calvinistic upbringing, 
which allowed little headroom for their 
natural animal spirits. If medical science 
of that time had known less about witches 
and more about hysterical children a 
long Walpurgisnacht might have been 
avoided. But it didn’t, and twenty people 
died on the gallows. 

The scare started because the half- 
Negro slave Tituba frightened her little 
charges by telling them stories of black 
magic. The little girls went into a “fit.” 
The excitement spread to a few inhibited 
teen-agers. Then the adults started in- 
vestigating. A doctor was called in. He 
didn't know what was the matter. He 
decided the girls were bewitched. 

The girls named as the “witches” three 
humble women. It was the testimony of 
these three which set the pattern for the 
whole investigation and accounted to a 
large degree for the quick spread of 
hysteria. Tituba, thinking only to appease 
her accusers, confessed that she was a 


witch and accused the others. She was 
let free. Goody Good, tough and stub- 
born, refused to admit her guilt. She was 
hanged. Thus, it was clear, a lie would 
save a life and the truth become ex- 
pensive. 

Terror: The madness spread. Hus- 
band accused wife, grandmother accused 
grandchild, child accused parent in the 
subsequent reign of terror. One woman 
lost her life because she laughed at the 
whole thing. Another lost it because she 
didn’t. 

When the epidemic of insanity sub- 
sided, fourteen women and six men, in- 
cluding a minister, had died on the 
gallows. But witchcraft thereafter was 
“outlawed,” and so it became impossible 
to try a witch in a law court. Those few 
Salem citizens who risfed their lives de- 
fending the innocent undoubtedly had a 
good deal to do with this. 

Since the sport of witch-hunting is stil] 
not dead, Miss Starkey’s account of these 
trials is more than a piece of history. It 
is a modern allegory. (THE Devin IN 
Massacuusetts. By Marion L. Starkey. 
317 pages. Knopf. $3.50.) 


Spy Story 

When the $15,000 Christopher Award 
(a Catholic prize reputed to be the larg- 
est noncommercial one on record) was 
made, it was given not to a religious work, 
but to a suspense story, George Howe’s 
novel of espionage in Germany during 
the last war, “Call It Treason” (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 9). 

Howe is a Washington, D.C., architect 
who served with the Office of Strategic 
Services in the European theater. He 
wrote “Call It Treason” (his second 
novel) to pass the time away in a hos- 
pital after an automobile accident. He 
claims it is based on an actual incident. 
His book certainly reads as if it were. 

“Call It Treason” is the adventure story 


Howe’s war story won a religious prize 
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of three “joes” (spies). They are Ger- 
man prisoners of war who volunteer to 
spy on their native land for the American 
Army. Theirs is a dangerous mission. 
They go into Mannheim and appraise the 
size of the German force likely to meet 
the Americans crossing the Rhine. 

After a slow start the story is good 
suspense stuff. Howe’s matter-of-fact 
prose makes it convincing as well as ex- 
citing. Readers will be fascinated with 
the wealth of information about the tech- 
nique of Army intelligence he has packed 
into his yarn. (Catxi Ir Treason. By 
George Howe. 384 pages. Viking. $3.) 


Other Books 


Lypia PinkHaM Is HER NAME. By 
Jean Burton. 279 pages. Farrar, Straus. 
$2.75. A lively biography of the lady 
from Lynn, Mass., who had the notion 
that “one can be healthy—though female” 
and proved it by jamming her Vegetable 
Compound down the grateful throats of 
whole generations of harassed women. 
What is not so well known is that she was 
no slouch when it came to emancipating 
her sex politically, being one of the first 
American feminists. 

Tue River Line. By Charles Morgan. 
195 pages. Macmillan. $2.75. Three 
members of an espionage ring in occu- 
pied France—an English agent, an Ameri- 
can airman, and a French girl who worked 
for the underground—meet after the war 
to have a Dostoevskian bout with their 
respective consciences. It all stems from 
the fact that they killed their companion, 
thinking he was a German agent, only to 
find out later that he was an innocent 
British officer. It is even more laborious 
than it sounds, and although the author 
of “The Fountain” attempts to liven it up 
with a romance, this doesn’t help much. 

Our EncuisH Herirace. By Gerald 
W. Johnson. 253 pages. Lippincott. $3.50. 
This examination of England’s contribu- 
tion ‘to the American way of life is the 
fifth in The Peoples of America Series, 
edited by Louis Adamic. Johnson takes 
the English as they came, beginning with 
the first stragglers and outcasts. Concen- 
trating on the colonial period, he traces 
their influence on American religion, 
politics, and philosophy in a manner that 
is as wise as it is entertaining. 

THE Bic WHEEL. By John Brooks. 239 
pages. Harper. $2.75. A fairly interesting 
first novel about the magazine business 
in New York. The story is set in the of- 
fices of a big-time political magazine and 
revolves around the machinations of a 
tyrannical but greathearted editor who 
rules his staff with an iron hand. He be- 
lieves in his “mission.” The novel offers 
a lively interpretation of the dilemma of 
his staff, particularly those high-priced 


} writers who are willing to write for 


good money but are not willing to sell 


) their right to say what they think. 
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The simple, direct impacting mechanism of the Keller 
Impact Wrench ... without springs, screws, gears, or 
. . enables it to deliver posi- 
tive impacting blows, day in and day out, without weaken- 
ing its structure. Built-in durability keeps it on the job 


other complicated devices . 
with a minimum of maintenance. 








FOR DRIVING BOLTS AND NUTS — 
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Pueamatic Jools 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 



























IMPACT WRENCH 


Keller Impact Wrenches are easy to hold 
and operate. Set nuts to desired torque 
without stalling shock. Rotary-type air 
motor furnishes speed, power for fast 
nut rumning. Tool is easily adjusted to 
the job with torque regulator. Reversible. 
34" and 54” bolt capacity. 
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Watchful electric eye 
controls color printing 


You admire beautiful colored pictures in 
the Sunday rotogravure section because the 
colors are clear and bright. This result is ob- 
tained, today, with the electric eye which 
surpasses the human eye for speed and accu- 
racy in watching the output of high-speed 
printing processes. 

For precise color registration, giant presses 
in many modern printing plants are automat- 
ically controlled by Hurletron Registration 
Control. Hurletron Timers, which maintain 
color registration to within .003 inch, use 
Bodine fractional horsepower motors for 
remote control. 

Bodine motors are noted for their precise 
operation, and dependable, trouble-free serv- 
ice over long periods. Bodine’s half-century 
of experience in the fractional horsepower 
motor field guarantees satisfaction on new 
applications. 

Bodine motors, in most popular specifica- 
tions, can be supplied from stock. Others can 
be supplied in 6 to 12 weeks —test motors, 
3 to 8 weeks. If you have a fractional horse- 
power motor application, write Bodine engi- 
neers for recommendations. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Illusions of Security 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


OTHING in Herbert Hoover’s warn- 
N ing to his country on his 75th 
birthday was more impressive than his 
statement that if governments take all 
that has been authorized and seriously 
proposed, 75 or 85 per cent of the sav- 
ings of the American people will go to 
support government. Since private in- 
surance is a major means of saving, I 
sought the opinion in Los Angeles of a 
notably forthright insurance 
executive on the relationship 
between government social- 
security measures and sav- 
ings. Asa Call is president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. and head of the 
Life Insurance Association 
of America. In expressing 
the opinions which follow, 
he made it clear that he 
was speaking solely as an 
individual and not for the association. 

“Three points,” said Call, “impress 
me in the basic evaluation of compul- 
sory social security which, as we all 
know, is becoming a major part of 
government spending. 

“First, when government takes in- 
come from the individual, it is taxing 
away the source from which real per- 
sonal security can be provided. The 
more government absorbs, the less 
remains in the hands of the citizen 
to provide for his personal wishes, 
desires, and needs. Ultimately the 
government usurps the function of 
providing security by taking private 
income in exchange for doles of bread 
and butter. The end of this is slavery. 
And the degree to which we are ap- 
proaching this is terrifying, if we will 
only sit down and think about the 
figures. 

** ~ECOND, we must recognize that 
S when the beneficiaries of a trust 
become its administrators, the essential 
principle of trusteeship is destroyed. 
In compulsory social security, the 
people who are the beneficiaries elect 
from among themselves the people 
who frame the program of benefits, 
exact the money to meet it, and admin- 
ister the details of the plan. It differs 
from the principle of private mutual 
insurance in that the means to meet 
the costs are not voluntarily subscribed 
by the beneficiaries but are taken from 
all taxpayers, It would be difficult to 
imagine a more dangerous situation. 





The citizen who accepts the largess of 
government cannot preserve individual 
freedom, for he who pays the piper 
calls the tune. 

“Third, I have been greatly dis- 
turbed to note that businessmen and 
business groups give their approval to 
what they call the ‘principle’ of social 
security without any specifications of 
the facts involved in such a program. 
The so-called ‘reasonable 
yardsticks’ which they en- 
vision may not be what the 
people who enact and con- 
trol the plan have in mind. 
Many endorsements of so- 
cial security have been ex- 
pressed with the expecta- 
tion that the fund, properly 
administered and frugally 
applied, would provide a 
subsistence level for those 
in need, without too great damage to 
our economy or restraint upon initia- 
tive and incentive. Such ill-considered 
endorsements have been used by gov- 
ernment officials, pressure groups, and 
others to expand the coverage and cost. 
**+ RoposaALs before the present Con- 

gress dealing with government 
gifts to the public in the general wel- 
fare field would if adopted take a 
substantial part of the earnings of all 
employed persons. The endorsements 
of well-meaning people in support of 
a modest program have proved to be 
the Frankenstein monsters which are 
now threatening to engulf the eco- 
nomic system which created the busi- 
nesses of which these endorsers are 
the managers and trustees.” 

This warning to businessmen and 
organizations might well be pondered 
by the responsible people concerned. 
Asa Call knows how extensively the 
concept of social security has been 
expanded in Western states since the 
idea was first proposed nationally by 
Franklin Roosevelt fifteen years ago. 
Roosevelt asked Congress to consider 
means of protecting people from the 
“vicissitudes” of old age and unem- 
ployment. Unders laws now enacted 
in many states, the proof of need is no 
longer in order. The principle of a 
minimum subsistence has vanished. 
And the new principles which have 
evolved are hardly those to which any 
person can subscribe who takes a real- 
istic view of public finance. 
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WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER CO., big name in lumber, stresses conservation of ma- 
chines as well as forests. Shell Industrial Lubricants play many roles in this program, 


This crop ripens every day 


At Weyerhaeuser, forests are treated as a “crop,” with 
one or more trees grown for every one harvested. 

The same forethought is given to the care of Weyer- 
haeuser lumbering equipment. 

Industrial lubrication, always important, is doubly so in 
remote lumber camps . . . or the mills where logs become use- 
ful products. From forest to retail lumber yard, Shell engi- 
neers studied Weyerhaeuser’s “production line.” 

Lubrication requirements at the operations served by Shell 
were among the most varied ever surveyed. To fill them, over 
25 Shell Industrial Lubricants—in 69 grades—were needed. 
Methods of application were equally varied .. . 


Equipment involved included: locomotives, tractors, giant 


hoists, steam engines, hydraulic presses, planers, diesels, big 

“gang” saws. Recommendations, beyond the proper greases 
c « « 

and oils, included their use under the Shell Lubrication Plan. 

All lubricating problems have been met. 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer. 
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| SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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You can taste its 
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"Theve’s nothing indefinite about 
the taste of Old Overholt. 


It is mellow, rich and hearty. 


When you hear a man ask for 
this famous whiskey you can say 
to yourself, “There’s a man 


who knows good rye!” 
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